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WINTER GREEN. 
By Susan B, Long, 

We laughed rudely when he told his name, 
though not more at the name itself than at the 
thin, drawling tone in which it was spoken. 
Even the teacher was forced to suppress a smile. 

“How old are you, Winter?” asked the teach- 
er, kindly. 

“Fourteen,” was the reply. 

He was small in size for one of his age; slim, 
with along, thin, freckled face; little mild blue 
eyes; red hair, parted upon one side, and combed 
and plastered down smoothly upon his forehead. 
His clothes were patched, and rather ontgzrown. 
Ichanced to notice that he was scrupulously 
clean, even to his finger nails, which was more 
than could have been said of all the boys in 
school, and of some who were much better 
dressed and hetter looking than he. His face 
flushed a fiery red when we laughed, either with 
anger or mortification, I could not decide which. 

Before night, however, it became evident to us 
all that he was equal if not superior in scholar- 
ship to any scholar in the school, not excepting 
Joe Grafton and Annie Hall. The former was a 
lad of fourteen years, who thought he was the 
best scholar, and the latter the best and bright- 
est girl in the district, who sometimes “spelled 
Joe down,” and who had worked out examples 
in arithmetic which he was unable to do. 

Joe was the bully of the school. He never 
was so much gratified as. when tormenting and 
teasing some boy or girl. We smaller scholars 
were all afraid of offending him, as were, in fact, 
most of the larger ones, so that he conducted 
himself pretty much as he pleased out of the 
school-room. 

All we knew about “the new boy’’ was, that 
he was an orphan, and had no relatives who 
took any especial interest in him. It was said 
that Dea. Smith had taken him to work for his 
board, and was expected to allow him to go to 
school. 

My first thought on seeing Winter Green en- 
ter the school-room that day was, that Joe Graf- 
ton wonld have a new subject for ridicule and 
abuse; and an hour later, when he answered in 
arithmetic two questions in succession, both of 
which Joe failed to answer correctly, I felt that 
I would not have been in his place for any 
amount of money. The expression of Joe’s face 
indicated that he would make him suffer. 

“I say, boys, aint we getting fancy, though?” 
said Joe, as soon as we were all out of doors at 
Tecess. ‘‘We can have the school-room fixed up 
first rate. We won’t have to go into the woods 
for evergreens. Hullo, Hatchet Face! you said 
your name was Evergreen, didn’t you?” and he 
seized Winter by the shoulders and turned him 
about. 

The boy’s face colored scarlet, but he seemed 
to accept the fact that it was better to bear the 
insult than to resent it, so he answered, very qui- 
etly, and without trying to free himself from 
Joe’s grasp,— ” 

“My name is Winter Green. It suits me well 
enough. If you don’t like it you need not use it.’ 

“O, Wintergreen, is it!” replied Joe, giving 
hima push. “It’s all the same to me, only you 
see that you keep green all winter. But I guess 
you'll do that anyhow. If you don’t we shall 
have to put you through a course of sprouts.” 

This was the beginning of Winter Green’s 
Persecution. From this time he was the butt of 
all the practical jokes in which Joe Grafton 
dared to indulge without danger of being called 
toan account by the teacher. These were not un- 
frequent, for Winter Green never complained to 
her, and no one else cared to incur Joe’s displeas- 


“Our teacher’s mighty fond of wintergreens!” 
he would say. “I’m afraid the supply won’t 
hold out till spring. Then what'll we do?” 

After awhile Winter Green did not come out 
to play with us at all, but remained in the 
school-room at recess. “Between schools” he 
went home for his dinner and did not return un- 
til “school was called.” 

One noon he came back a little sooner than 
usual, and passed us just as we had been play- 
ing “Pull Away.’ At the moment we were 
looking at Joe, who was teasing one of the little 
poor-house boys, as we called them. (The coun- 
ty-house was in the district, and several of its 
children came to school.) This was a little fel- 
low, and Joe was tormenting him by knocking 
his dinner out of his hands. He had just 
stooped to pick it up, when Joe gave him a push 
with his foot that sent him stumbling headlong 
upon the ground. The poor child cried, and 
was wiping the mud from his bread upon his 
sleeve, when Joe knocked it away again. It was 
at this moment that Winter Green came up. 

“Don’t do that, Joe Grafton!’ said he. 
“What's the fun? Howcan you torment such 
a little fellow as that?” 

“Hollo! You're going to take his part, are 
you?” said Joe, mimicking Winter Green’s 
drawling way of speaking. ‘Perhaps he’s your 
brother? You look as though you’d just come 
from the poor-house yourself. I guess your re- 
lations are all there anyhow, if you’ve got any.” 

“Perhaps I haven’t got any. What if I 
haven’t? I didn’t know it was any thing to be 
ashamed of,” replied Winter Green; and I could 
see that his lip trembled when he said it. 

“Well, if you want to take the little beggar’s 
part, now’s your chance,” said Joe, as he made 
a dash at the boy, but Winter Green caught him 
by the arm, while the child ran away. 

Joe’s face turned crimson with anger. “I'll 
teach you to mind your own business, you 
ragged beggar. Take that, and that, and that”?— 
and each word was accompanied by a blow. 

Winter Green defended himself as well as he 
could, but he was smaller and Jess muscular 
than Joe, and by the time the latter’s anger was 
satisfied Winter Green’s face was bruised, his 
nose was bleeding and one finger was badly bit- 
ten. Joe had caught it in his teeth while the 
hand was thrust out to parry a blow. But he 
didn’t ery, or beg for quarter, or say a word. 

We little ones were terribly frightened. I was 





ure by doing so. 
He was a favorite with the teacher, for he was 


always prompt with his lessons, and never gave | 


her trouble in any way. This, however, only 


in? ; . . . : 
Joo’s Jealousy and dislike, and furnishing him 


With another cause for teasing him. 


served to increase his discomfort by increasing | 


crying, outright, and when Joe turned to us and 
| said, ‘There! now, if any of you go and tell the 
teacher, I'l] serve you the same!”’ we no more 
| dared to inform the teacher than we should have 
dared to encounter a lion. 

The school bell rang and we hurried away, 
leaving Winter Green wiping the blood from his 





February we had had grand times upon it, but 
there had been continued warm weather during 
March, so we had been told not to venture upon 
it, for the ice was unsafe. 

During this recess, however, we all ran down 
to look at it, not intending to venture upon the 
frozen but porous surface. The boys soon began 
to express doubts as to whether it was as dan- 
gerous as people thought. Joe Grafton said it 
was not. It would bear the whole school. 

“But just look at the water on the top of it!” 
said Tink Turner. 

“Puch! Who cares for that?’ replied Joe. 
“The ice is thick enough.” 

“You're afraid to go on it,” said John Palmer. 

“Am 1? Tl go across it this minute if you 
won't tell!’ replied Joe. 

Some of the boys said they wouldn’t tell, some 
tried to persuade him not to attempt it, others 
laughed, and said it was all talk, he would not 
dare to go. 

At last he said, “Well, Pl do it, any way!” 
and he started. 

The ice bent under him at every step. If he 





WINTER GREEN. 


face and finger upon the snow. He did not 
come into school until it was almost time for the 
first geography class to recite. He had not 
missed a single lesson until that day. He looked 
pale and sick, and I knew he had been crying. 
One of his eyes was so badly swollen that he 
could hardly open it. There was a bruise upon 
his cheek, and his finger was wrapped:in a rag 
torn from his gingham pocket-handkerchief. 

I hoped that the teacher would ask him what 
was the matter, but she did not, probably think- 
ing he had reccived his injuries while at home, 
and so waited for a more convenient opportuni- 
ty for questioning him. None of the boys seemed 
to notice him, but there was many a long drawn, 
whispered ‘‘O-0-0-0!”’ from the girls’ side of 
the house, expressive of surprise, and in some 
cases pity and indignation at his appearance. 

Dear Annie Hall’s sweet blue eyes grew moist 
as they rested on him witha sympathizing look, 
and I saw her as they were taking their places 
in the class, which they did soon after, drop into 
his open geography a book-mark. His face, 
that had been so pale a minute before, flushed 
with surprise and pleasure at this token of 
sympathy, and for my part I felt so pleased that 
she had given him this unexpected gleam of 
comfort, that I wanted to kiss her right there, 
before the whole school. I only wished I could 
think of some way in which [ could show him 
how much I pitied him, too; and at last I hit 
upon what seemed to me the very thing. 

When the class was dismissed he returned to 
his seat, and resting his elbow on the desk, 
shaded his eyes with one hand, while the other, 
with the sore finger, was under the desk. With 
a good deal of agitation and some stammering, I 
asked, and obtained permission for Winter Green 
to show me about my mental arithmetic lesson. 
When [I reached his seat, however, I could not re- 
member what I had intended to ask, so I stood 
and turned the leaves of the book back and forth 
several times, to cover my confusion, and then, 
in great haste, slipped from my pocket into his 
hand under the desk, a nice “greening” mother 
had given me to eat at recess, and hurried to my 
seat without looking at him or giving him time 
to thank me. He did thank me with a look, 
however, after I had gained courage to glance 
up at him from my seat, a look which assured 
me, young as I was, that he understood the 
motive which prompted the gift. 

When recess came Winter Green remained in 
his seat, as usual. 

A short distance hack of the school-house, and 
enclosed upon all sides by a tamarack swamp, 
was a pond—not large, but deep—in fact, it had 
often been said of it that it had no bottom. It 
was invaluable to us in winter for skating and 





sliding. During the months of January and 





had hurried on, running lightly, no doubt he 
might have reached the opposite shore in safety. 

As it was, he became frightened, hesitated, 
{and finally stopped, intending to turn back. 
The moment he stopped, the ice gave way under 
him. It was so porous and soft that it broke 
without bending, and as he went down he 
stretched out his arms and held himself from 
sinking by clinging to the frozen edges, but 
whenever he tried to raise himself upon the ice, 
it would break off like glass. 

As soon as we saw him drop into the water, 
we all, excepting two or three, who remained 
on the shore as if paralyzed and incapable of 
thought or speech, ran, shouting and screaming, 
to the school-house, saying,— 

“Joe Grafton is drowning!” . “Joe Grafton has 
broken into the pond!” 

The teacher, and the girls, and Winter Green, 
.tushed out of the house and ran to the pond, 

I was behind Winter Green, and saw him 
snatch a dry sapling from among a pile of brush 
which lay beside the path, and break the limbs 
from it as he ran. I remember thinking how 
strong he seemed, and how he must hurt his 
poor, stiff, sore finger. 

Before we came in sight of the pond we 
could hear Joe shouting and begging for help. 
Winter Green saw at the first glance, after he 
had passed through the swamp, that the pole 
he had was not long enough for his purpose; so 
he dashed back, and bent down a green sapling, 
| and with a few strokes of his jack-knife eut it 
off. With a few more strokes he trimmed it of 
its larger branches, then, drawing a cord from 
his pocket, he tied the two strongly together. 

They were still too short, so another stick 
must be cut to lengthen the pole still more. The 
other boys began to understand what Winter 
Green was doing, and now gave him some as- 
sistance. Joe, in the meantime, had broken his 
way two or three yards nearer the shore, and 
the pole easily reached him so that he could 
grasp it. 

Although he was much exhausted by this 
time, he managed to keep hold of the end of the 
pole while they dragged him upon the ice to the 
shore. 

“Now,” said Winter Green, kindly, while Joe 
sat on the ground to recover his breath, ‘you 
had better hurry home as scon as you can, and 
change your clothes.” 

Joe did not look up or speak. Winter Green 
turned and went quickly back to the school- 
house, and resumed his book, while the rest of 
us followed more leisurely, talking over the af- 
| fair. Joe took Winter Green’s advice, and ran 
| home by a shorter route. 

“T shouldn’t have tried to help him if I’d been 
| Winter Green,” said Tink Turner, “and there 
aint many that would!” 

“He couldn’t have done more if he’d been his 
own brother!” said John Palmer. “T never 
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knew such a boy! Let's make him talk about 
it to-night, going home, and sce what he’ll say.” 
So, when we were going home, Tink said to 


Winter Green, “I shouldn’t have thought you’d | 


have cared whether Joe Grafton got drownded 
or not after the lickin’ he gave you!” 

“O,” replied Winter Green, “that was one rea- 
son why I helped him! You know what the 
Bible says about such things?” 

““N-n-o! What does it say?” asked Tink, hes- 
itatingly. 

“‘«But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you,’ repeated Winter Green, slowly and some- 
what sadly; and then added, ‘‘My mother taught 
me to repeat that before I could read, and used 
to tell me to try to make it my rule of conduct 
always, as long as I lived, and I hope I shall.” 

Tink looked the other way for several minutes, 
and none of us made any reply. Presently Tink 
spoke again, looking down at first a little sheep- 
ishly, but before he got through he looked Win- 
ter Green in the face in an honest, hearty way. 

“Well, all I can say is, that we’ve all used you 
mean this winter; and I, for one, am as ’shamed 
as I can be about it, and sorry, too; and after 
this, I mean to stick by you; and if Joe Grafton 
or anybody else wants to lick you, they’ll have 
to lick me first. 

But Joe didn’t want to “lick” him. He was 
laid up with rheumatic fever for several weeks, 
and when he came to school again, he took great 
pains to show Winter Green that his generous 
conduct was remembered with gratitude, 
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AUNT TOM’S POCKETS. 

Aunt Tom Barlow” was a character. There 
was an “Uncle Tom,” but at the time of which 
we write he was of no more account in the world 
than were his forefathers in their moss-grown 
sepulchre, 

In his palmy days the old man had been called 
“Capt. Tom,” but what he had ever been cap- 
tain off, except of his little ‘West India Goods 
Store,” none knew. He certainly never was 
captain of his own house! 

“The captain” was a little soft, roly-poly sort 
of a man, and looked like an overgrown and 
mature baby. Some folks said he looked like a 
“fried doughnut boy.”’ But he was kind, and 
good-natured, and as folks got their groceries 
at their own price, and were never pushed for 
payment, he was a great favorite. 

Not so Mrs. Capt. ‘Tom. She was shrewd and 
sharp, and was the very soul of ambition. 

She was always urging the old gentleman to 
make money, that she might “dress like Miss 
Capt. Ben, and ride in a chaise like Miss Capt. 
Steve,” other members of the Barlow family. 

In the great fire in Newburyport, long ago, 
Capt. Tom lost his store. Some twenty or thirty 
hogsheads of molasses and sugar were turned 
into candy in an hour without aid of a confec- 
tioner, and whiskey and rum burst their hoops, 
and blazed up, and flowed off, carrying Mrs. 
Tom’s dreams of wealth with them. 

The good Jady wrung her hands, and rumpled 
up her cap and her false puffs, and declared that 
it was too late in life for them to begin all over 
again; and that, as the captain seemed failing, 
they might as well “visit ’round” the rest of 
their days among their relations. 

Some of “the relations’? demured at this, and 
then the lady suggested the alms-house. She 
knew this choice would touch the family pride, 
and bring, as it did, invitations from each branch 
of the family. 

From this hour she became “Aunt Tom.” 

They did not begin their itinerant life in the 
usual style of poor relations, but assailed the 
first brother's castle with four trunks, three 
bandboxes, an easy-cbair the size of a small 
hed-room, 2 looking-glass, pictures, and a big 
blue chest, the contents of which remained a 
mystery till the key was turned by the hand 
of death. 

Their coming was like that of a travelling car- 
avan, to the ill-fated house, for they brought 
with them a cross old tortoise-shell cat, a snarly, 
asthmatic dog, a canary minus one leg—the cat 
had dined off it—and an old parrot which had 
lost both voice and plumage. 

Mrs. Tom soon let the family know that unless 
she and her retinue were treated with considera- 
tion they should at once adjourn to the alms- 
house, where one of the Barlows would be a 
world’s wonder. 

The good lady soon let “the Barlows” see 
what poor Uncle Tom had had to endure through 
life, but as he had never complained, they didn’t 
do so 

Aunt Tom was a great eater. If she had lived 
in our day she would have been called “The 
great American eatest.” Three meals a day, 
and lunch between each, were not enourh to 
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satisfy her generous capacity. She used to take | 
a plate from the table with some choice bit, 

remarking, as if by the way, “I guess I'll just 

take this up stairs in case the captain might get 

faint between times.” But that was always the 

last the captain ever heard of it. 

Her second visitation was at Capt. Stephen Bar- 
low’s, in another.town; and here she found her- 
self in clover. This family lived on a very large 
scale, and entertained many guests. Whatever 
the hour when company appeared the larder and 
the wine cellar were opened. 

Aunt Tom’s dormitory was at the extreme end 
of the house from the dining-room; but the 
magic odor of the viands always reached her 
olfactories, and she would be seized with sud- 
den zeal for pressing out her cap-strings, and in 
this way she often got an invitation to make her 
eighth or tenth meal—and yet she was not sat- 
isfied. 
| While at “Capt. Steve’s” there were many 
| family parties, to all of which Aunt and Uncle 

Tom were of course invited. The first one had 
| a powerful effect on the growth of the old lady, 
and she was more than suspected of having on 
vreat pockets, for some purpose or other, for as 
her size increased the viands vanished. ‘Aunt 
Tom’s pockets” soon became a family joke. 

After this, whenever there were complaints in 
the family about missing articles, such as hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, rings, cotton, buttons, some 
one would always say with a smile, “I guess it 
has got by mistake into Aunt 'Tom’s pocket.” 
And yet nobody believed it. ‘ 

Aunt Tom was very poor. Shesaid shehadn’t 
acent to bless herself with, and sometimes her 
brothers-in-law would generously give her five 
or ten dollars for pocket money. They never 
thought of giving money to her husband any 
more than if he had been an Egyptian mummy 
—he had now settled into an American mummy. 

The years went on and the Barlows took 
“time about” in the company of their friends. 
Uncle Tom slept most of the days in the huge 
easy-chair, except when madam shook him up 
to eat and to goto a party. This latter enter- 
tainment had become a passion with her now, 
and she had managed to extend her acquaint- 
ance, and in that way had greatly increased her 
invitations. And yet she was always poor, 
always hungry, and always wishing she “‘could 
have a bit of new lace, or a pair of mits, or some 
cap ribbon.” She cut the patterns of all the 
new caps, and dresses, and capes she saw, as if 
the paper would, by some generous hocus-pocus, 
be turned into silk and velvet for her to shine 
out in. 

Uncle Tom’s brothers saw that he wanted 
nothing, but their wives knew that the old lady’s 
desires could never be satisfied in this world. 
There was an old ex-Governor’s widow living 
in this town whose mind was about equal in 
strenyth and capacity to Aunt Tom’s, and they 
were very friendly, exchanging patterns of 
dresses they never meant to make, and receipts 
of cake they never expected to bake. “Mrs. 
Gov. Brooks,” as Aunt Tom always called her, 
induced her son’s wife to include the old couple 
in their invitations to a great party one night, 
and Aunt Tom sailed in like a ship without 
freight or ballast; but she came away fully la- 
den with the good things of the table. 





This grand display proved her last party. 
Aunt Tom had outdone herself that night, and 
before thirty-six hours had passed she laid down 
her life on the altar of her appetite. 

But such revelations as came to light when 
the poor lady could no longer carry the keys of 
trunks, drawers and chests! The great pockets 
were like confectioners’ shops. It was easicr to 
tell what was in them than what was not. 
Every thing which had been missed in three 
towns for six years in the way of scissors, 
combs, spools, collars, books, neckties, fans, 
towels, and even cups and saucers and tumblers, 
were safely stowed away in the mysterious blue 
chest. In one of the trunks was a stock of rich 
laces, and silks, and velvets, in remnants, which 
might have led to the belief that Uncle Tom had 
dealt in English and French, rather than in 
West India goods. But he knew nothing of 
their history, and guessed she didn’t know they 
were there. ; 

But the trunk of finery she had cherished from 
her youthful days till her death held the strangest 
mystery of all. Wrapped up in crape and cash- 
mere shawls, and crowded into silk stockings, 
were gold doubloons, and sovereigns, and half- 
sovereigns, and silver dollars and half-dollars, 
enouch to fill half a pint. A roguish boy in the 
family measured the treasure. There were also 
rings, and brooches, and bracelets, and many 
other things as new to Uncle Tom as to his 
friends, found in hidden recesses of the trunks. 

Aunt Tom had gone hungry (?) and suffered 
‘hitter dependence, with hundreds of dollars in 





her hand, and no one in the wide world to in-| 
herit her hoardings. 

Uncle Tom always maintained a tender silence 
on the subject, and after his death the old lady’s 
treasures were divided among the young Bar- 
lows; and then silence fell as a mantle over her 
memory. But the tradition of “Aunt Tom’s 
pockets” is always brought up among the Bar- 
lows of to-day, whenever any thing disappears 
in a mysterious way. J. D. C. 


—— +> 


A SANCTIFIED LIFE. 


She taught us how to live; 
With blameless life girt round with sanctity, 
Lowly in heart, in soul and purpose high, 
Sweet lessons did she give 
Of faith, of love, of hope; for all that shone 
Brightest in Christian lives, she made her own. 
W. H. BURLEIGH. 
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FARMER DARROW’S “HAND.” 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Little boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

Sheep’s in the meadow, cows in the corn. 

Where’s the little boy tends the sheep? 

Under the haystack, fast asleep,” 
Sang Jenny Darrow. “O dear, Tinny, you 
never were so cross!” she added, in another 
breath. Her small stock of patience was ex- 
hausted, and she shook little Miss Tinny, who 
screamed as Jenny placed her on the floor. 
Somebody came whistling along the gravel walk. 

“There, that’s the new ‘hand,’ I suppose, and 
no table set!” exclaimed Jenny, springing to 
her feet. ‘Please do stop crying, Tinny, dear! 
Here, take my book of portraits! — take any 
thing—only, you wicked little thing, do stop 
erying!” 

Tinny took the book; of course she did; it was 
just what she had been crying for; and, while 
the big tears still rolled down her checks, her 
mouth was wreathed in smiles. 

“I just hope mother never will be invited over 
to the minister’s again to spend a whole day. 
Tinny’s like an angel when she’s at home, but 
when she’s gone, she’s like—well, any thing but 
an angel.” 

All this time Jenny was “‘flying round,” as she 
would have designated her hurry, to get the 
small table out. The steps were silent, but she 
knew that the new “hand” was in the kitchen, 
washing before he came into the dining-room. 

“I don’t believe I put a new roller towel up, 
either,” she said, partly to herself. “I don’t 
care. He’s only a farm hand, anyhow, and not 
used to niceties, either, I imagine. Here he 
comes, and I haven’t got the bread cut, and 
Bridget is churning, and every thing goes 
wrong.” 

Jenny, in spite of her hurry, looked up with 
some interest when the new hand camein. Her 
father said he had found him at the Corners, 
with his valise in his hand; “and,” he added, 
“he was such a nice, honest-looking lad, that 
somehow I took to him at once, though he said 
he was raw; but we’ll teach him if there’s work 
in him.” 

The “hand” looked as if there was work in 
him as he entered, or, at all events, as if he had 
been at it; for his face was red, and there 
were circles about his eyes where the heat had 
brought the blood. He nodded, and Jenny nod- 
ded. There was no need to do any thing more, 
she thought; he was only a “hand.” . 

“T’ll have you some tea in a moment,” said 
Jenny, after an awkward pause. “Mamma is 
out, and Bridget is churning, so I’m rather late.” 

“QO, there’s plenty of time!”’ he said, seating 
himself, quite at his ease, and wiping his face 
with a clean white handkerchief. 

“A white linen handkerchief!” said Jenny to 
herself. ‘Well, I guess he imagines himself 
somebody !’’ 

He in his turn sat looking at her as she cut the 
bread, her hand poised daintily, her bright coun- 
tenance thoughtful, until, happening to look 
round, she caught sight of Gen. Grant’s face 
torn in halves by the baby, the upper part look- 
ing piteously at her, as if appealing to her for 
protection. 

“You horrid little’ — and away she flew, 
snatched the book, her Christmas present, out 
of the child’s hand, and ear-splitting screams 
ensued. “Please help yourself,” she said, has- 
tily, and caught the hapless baby up. When 
she reached her own room, she placed Tinny on 
the bed, and sat looking helplessly at her, feel- 
ing that she had shown herself to some disad- 
vantage to the new “hand,” and haunted by the 
impression that he was laughing at her. 

Meantime, Miss Tinny screamed till she was 
thoroughly wearied out, and then she fell asleep. 
Jenny watched the new “hand’”’ from the door 
to the road, threw a light covering over Tinny, 
and ran down stairs to clear away the dishes 
from the table. 


ace ee 
self, remembering his cool and quiet Manner 
her cheeks burning as she thought of the way 
she had snatched up poor little Tinny. ; 
Tea time brought Mrs. Darrow. She was q 
little anxious to know how things had gone 
through the day; but as the baby had enjoyed g 
long, refreshing slumber, and, dressed in dainty 
white robes, had apparently forgotten that it 
was a mortal baby with a temper of its ow, 
Jenny said nothing about her trials, only “jt 
looked so pleasant to see mother home again,” 
Mr. Darrow came in. 
“I suppose there’s no objection to the boy’s 
sitting down with us,” he said. “The laq’s a 
decent lad.” 
“O father, pray don’t!” exclaimed Jenny, 
“Let him eat his supper in the kitchen. None 
of the people round here allow their hands to eat 
with them.” 
“Hity-tity!” said her father, laughing as he 
looked at her; “our little girl is getting fine no. 
tions, isn’t she? Why, my dear, J was a ‘hang’ 
once, as you callit. Many’s the day I’ve had to 
take my meals from the second table; and I had 
a spirit of my own, too. It always hurt. Now 
I don’t see why a decent, fine-mannered boy like 
this can’t enjoy our tea-table; so I shall ask him 
to sit down with us.” 
Jenny’s cheeks burned. 
“You don’t know any thing about him, papa,” 
she said, with spirit. ‘He may be a thief.” 
“O, no, not so bad as that!”’ said Mr. Darrow, 
and called him in. 
In spite of his being a “hand” there was some. 
thing about the boy that compelled Miss Jenny 
to respect him; but the foolish notions she had 
imbibed from her thoughtless school-compan- 
ions colored her speech and manners. She 
treated him with a cool reserve that was almost 
laughable to behold, and during all the tea-time 
puton her company manners. The “boy” had 
a pleasant face. He was somewhere between 
seventeen and nineteen, small of his age, quiet, 
and, as Jenny thought afterward, somewhat re. 
fined. 
That night Jenny came to her mother with 
tears in her eyes. 
“Mamma,” she asked, in a voice of distress, 
“what will Cousin Margaret think ?” 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Darrow, “I don’t know 
what you mean. What should she think?” 

“I mean about this young man sitting at our 
table and eating with us. It seems some way to 
make us so common, and Margaret is used to 
seeing every thing elegant about her.” 

“Your Cousin Margaret is wealthy, dear, to be 
sure, but I hope she is a sensible girl. If this 
young gentleman were my son, I think I should 
be proud of him.” 

“Young gentleman! OO,” exclaimed Jenny, 
“an ordinary field hand!’ 

“Still you must admit that he knows howto 
behave himself.” Jenny pouted. 

“I do think while Cousin Margaret is here we 
might eat by ourselves,” she said. 

“Tf Cousin Margaret objects very decidedly,” 
said Mrs. Darrow, a smile curving the corners of 
her mouth, “‘why, then we’ll see.” 

“I'll ask her to object,” said Jenny to herself, 
triumphantly. 

Meantime, Jenny was as cold as ice toward the 
new comer. If he asked her a question, she at 
swered him frigidly. In no way could he make 
friends with her. His admiration for her sweet 
face and pretty household ways was quite 
thrown away. When he was present Jenny re 
olutely declined to play or sing. It was really 
very unladylike of her, but she did not look at 
it in that light. It hurt her dignity to eat snd 
sit with a servant, and she took no pains to in- 
form herself with regard.to his conversation of 
his manners; so that the evenings when he was 
present were spentin silence. Mrs. Darrow was 
a great reader, and at last young Moulton, that 
was the lad’s name, took a book or paper as $00” 
as the evening meal was over. It was very ur 
social, and Jenny felt it sometimes, and really 
did try once or twice to overcome her prejudice, 
but perhaps he thought his time had come; he 
was silent, or answered only in monosyllables. 

At last Miss Margaret arrived. She was 4 
beautiful woman, past thirty, accustomed, #8 
Jenny had expressed it, to the elegancies of 
wealth and refinement. Miss Margaret was vey 
fond and proud of her cousin, and Jenny repaid 
her by a strict deference to all her wishes, 22 
implicit belief and confidence in every thing she 
did and said. Jenny always gave up her ow? 
pretty little room to her cousin, assisted her s 
her toilet if desired, and was ready to chat, 
sew by her side, read to her, sing to her, and 
make the moments fly pleasantly while she 
remained in their smaller and more humble 
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“There is one thing that you will os 
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the arrival, as they were talking together a little 
while before tea. 

“qt must be something very sericus,” respond- 
ed her cousin, “judging from your doleful coun- 
tenance.” 

‘qt ig serious. Father has a farm ‘hand,’—a 
green boy, under twenty,—and he sits at the ta- 
ple with us.” 

“He does?” echoed Miss Margaret, with mild 
surprise. 

“Yes, I do wish papa had more pride.” 

“He is old-fashioned in his ideas, you know.” 

“Of course he is; but he ought to respect the 
prejudices of the times; he ought to think more 
of me than to allow such a thing. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Jt depends a great deal on what sort of a per- 
son the farm ‘hand’ is, dear,’ said Miss Marga- 
ret, placidly shaping a pink bow at her neck. 
“Tf he is uncouth, and dresses badly, and talks 
coarsely, and eats with his knife, I should cer- 
tainly with him to learn better manners before 
he sat down with me.” 

“Why, he’s not exactly uncouth,” said Jenny, 
recalling the plain but keen face; “he dresses 
well enough, I suppose. I never noticed very 
closely. As to talking, he hardly ever opens his 
mouth to speak, and he never eats with his 
knife—of that I am certain.” 

Jenny was a little nervous as tea-time drew on. 
She felt that she might have been unjust, that 
her prejudice had carried her too far. She was 
not, therefore, at all prepared for what did hap- 

n. 

Enter Mr. Darrow and young Moulton, both 
quietly taking seats. Presently the tea bell 
rings, and enter Miss Margaret, peering round, 
as was her custom, for she was a little near- 
sighted. 

“Niece Margaret,” said Mr. Darrow, as they 
gathered at the table, “allow me to intro- 
duce” —- 

“Why, Harry Moulton!” exclaimed Miss Mar- 
garet, her face beaming. “I haven’t scen you 
since last Commencement day! How came you 
here?” 

Jenny looked on, with burning checks, as the 
two met and shook hands like old friends. 
What to make of the situation she could not 
tell. Her hands trembled, and she felt like ery- 
ing. Surely, this was the farm “‘hand.”” Surely, 
that was her refined and aristocratic cousin, Miss 
Margaret. She looked from one to the other. 

“How do you get on in Greek? and when do 
you graduate?” asked Miss Margaret, laughing. 

“T shall not graduate for a year yet,” was the 
reply. “And as for Greek, why, Prof. Tyson 
seems pleased with my progress.” 

“Well, 'd like to know who we’ve got here?” 
said Farmer Darrow, his eyes twinkling. “A 
chap from college I rather reckon. I knew he 
was a greenhorn—in farming matters I mean— 
by the looks of his hands; but I didn’t take him 
for a university student. ‘Come, now, that’s 
pretty well.”’ 

“Thad the old troublein my chest this spring,”’ 
said the ‘ hand,” as he turned to Miss Margaret, 
“and the doctor advised me to try a little farm- 
ing. He said in order that I might have the full 
benefit of the labor that ought to hire out. He 
said it half in sport, I suppose, but the notion 
Pleased me, and I acted upon the hint. So here 
Tam.” 

“And there’s work in him,” added Farmer 
Darrow, with an admiring glance. “You ought 
to have seen how he laid on. Ireckon his hands 
aint quite so tender as they were. Well, I ad- 
mireeducation. Didn’t have much myself, but 
ladmire it; and I don’t think it does any harm 
to put a little muscle along of it.” 

That evening there was music. At the re- 
quest of Miss Margaret, the young man played 
and sang, and, as the farmer said, delightedly, 
“made the piano talk like a human.” 

Poor Jenny! to describe her mortification 
would be impossible. Her pride helped her to 
Struggle through the evening and conceal it; 
but once in her room she cried like the silly 
school-girl she was. 

“To think,” laughed Cousin Margaret, the 
text day, “that you couldn’t see the gentleman 
: him!” That was the unkindest cut of all. 
“i€ Was too generous a girl, however, not to ac- 
knowledge her mistake and put it down to sensc- 


less prejudice, and she never needed another 
lesson. 


+o ___———__ 
WORDS IN DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 


— are said to have no word for a 
. he Italians have no equivalent for 
our “humanity.” The Russian dictionary gives 
a ed definition of which is “not to have 
as nttons on your footman’s waistcoat;” 
means “to killover again;” a third “to 

ahd dancing;” while the word “knout,” 
Ich we have all learned to consider as of 


THE YOUTIS COMPANION. 


| exclusively Russian meaning and application, 
| proves upon investigation to be their word 
| “knut,” and to meanonly a “whip of any kind.” 
The Germans call a thimble a “finger-hat,”’ 
| (which it certainly is,) and a grasshopper a “hay- 
horse.” A glove with them is a “hand-shoe,” 
showing evidently that they wore shoes before 
gloves. Poultry is ‘“feather-cattle,”’ whilst the 
names of the well-known substances, “oxygen” 
and “hydrogen,” are, in their language, “‘sour- 
stuff’’ and “‘water-stuff.” 

The French, strange to say, have no verb “to 
stand,” nor can a Frenchman speak of “kick- 
ing” any one. The nearest approach he, in his 
politeness makes to it, is to threaten to “give a 
blow with his foot;” the same thing, probably, 
to the recipient, in either case, but it seems to 
want the directness, the energy, of our “kick.” 
Neither has he any word for “baby,” nor for 
“home,” nor “comfort.” The terms “up stairs” 
and “down stairs” are also unknown in French. 

In English we “cure” meat and “cure” sick 
people, and we like our girls to be “quick,” but 
never wish to see them “‘fast.””—Our Monthly. 


REST. 
Alas! it is not in the pleasure 
* That earth can afford, or the gain, 
Or the fame, that a heart finds its measure 
Of gladness, that has not its pain. 
But earnestly gazing afar, 
Through tempest and cloud-track, one Star 
Shines calm in the eye of the blest, 
When the sigh of the weary is ‘‘Rest!"’ 





O Hope, from the far-seeming heaven, 
Burn bright on the path I must tread; 
Till the wounds of the strife I have striven 

Be staunched by the Hand that has bled; 
Till the tears of the midnight of woe 
Be as gems when the dawning shall glow; 
And no more in my heaven-calmed breast 
Shall the sigh of the weary be ‘“‘Rest!” 


————+e>+—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By ©, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER X. 
Fir Thickets—Song Birds—A Marten—A Sin- 


gular Black Animal which Follows Perse- 
veringly after us—We Attack it with Stones. 


An hour of steady walking brought us up to the 
top of along, ledgy ridge. The high crag, toward 
which we had been travelling, rose out of this ridge 
about half a mile to the northward. We halted at 
the foot of a hillock, near a puddle in a hollow of 
the ledges, to set our compass-needle again, and get 
a new course. 

Off to the south-west, at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles, rose a higher range of mountains, 
whose peaks werein sight. One of these peaks, which 
had peculiarly white-looking cliffs, was only a little to 
the north of the course we had concluded to follow ; 
and it made so good a landmark that Larry thought 
it would be well to go directly to it. But between 
us and that there lay a great valley, or flat, of gray, 
mossy and lichen-covered ledges, with here and there 
a straggling thicket of fir or spruce. With our spy- 
glass we could see that the trees were low, and many 
of them dead. 

We descended from the ridge, and, after struggling 
through the moss-bed at the foot of it, set off across 
this gray plain. 

A great many smal! birds, which somewhat resem- 
bled ground sparrows, were flitting about from one 
moss patch to another. Their cry was, Snip! Snip! 
continually. We supposed that they were building 
nests in the moss, but we did not find any. 

And once we got a glimpse of a slim, arch-looking 
little creature, of a ycllowish-brown color. It was 
about the size of acat. When we first caught sight 
of it one of the birds was ‘“‘snipping” on a moss tuft, 
with the animal creeping up behind, as if about to 
spring. Larry thought it was a sort of cat which 
fed. on these birds. 

(This was undoubtedly a marten. 
cana.]} 

Jack would have chased it, but his pack seemed to 
restrain him. He glanced after the creature as it 
scuttled away over the rocks, then looked knowing- 
ly to us, and walked soberly on. 

Presently we reached one of the thickets which 
we had examined through the glass. It covered 
about two acres, and was too dense to be crossed 
without cutting one’s way. Nearly half the firs (for 
we thought them to be firs) were dead and dry. The 
green boughs were dark colored, almost black. 
None of the trees were over ten feet high, but they 
were very scraggy and gnarly. 

Some large animal had been concealed near the 

edge of the thicket, watching us, no doubt, which, 
as we approached, ran off through the brush, mak- 
ing a great cracking among the dry limbs. It star- 
tled us. We tried to get sight of the animal, but 
the underbrush was too thick. Jack growled. 
We gave ourselves two hours nooning, as nearly as 
we could guess, then took up our journey toward the 
white peak. We had proceeded twenty or thirty 
rods when, on looking back, I was a good deal sur- 
| prised to seea black animal, not quite so large as 
| Jack, sniffing and nosing about the spot where we 
| had eaten our eggs for our dinner. 
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“Look there, Larry!’”’ I exclaimed. 
Larry faced about with a jump. 
“Humph!”’ he ejaculated. 
“Is ita bear?” I asked. 
| Larry looked attentively. 
| “Not big enough!’’ he pronounced. ‘A bear's a 
| great lump of an animal. This is a little, short- 
| legged fellow. His body may be as big as Jack’s, 
possibly, but he’s got shorter legs. Let me take the 
| spy-glass.’”’ 

I gave him the glass. 

“Yes; it’s a short-legged animal,” he continued, 
looking through it. ‘But he’s stout; looks strong; 
got a wicked-looking head, too. He’s eating those 
egg-shells, I do believe.” 

Jack saw us looking back, and turned his own 
eyes in that direction. Seeing the animal, he at 
once bristled up and growled. Instinctively he rec- 
ognized in this beast a hated foe. - 

“What can it be, Larry?” I asked. 

“Don’t know. I’ve seen bears, but I never saw 
any thing like this creature.” 

“Had we better go back with our bow-arrows and 
fight him?” I questioned. 

“No; I guess not,”’ Larry replied. 
us alone we will him.” 

Jack started to run back, but we called him off. 
Larry said that the creature would bea match for 
him; and that even if Jack should kill it he would 
get badly bitten and scratched. So we went on, 
though Jack kept looking back and growling. 

“Isn't it a wild-cat, Larry?” said I. 

Larry replied that wild-cats were never black, and 
that this beast was larger than any wild-cat he had 
ever seen. 

“Then you have seen wild-cats?” 

“O yes! When I lived at home, we used to catch 
them once in a while in steel traps. They are gray 
creatures, and not very large. We caught one that 
weighed forty pounds; that was the heaviest I ever 
saw. But they are very agile, fierce animals.” 

Just then Jack barked. We turned. 

“Humph!” Larry exclaimed. ‘The black rascal 
is following us!” 

Sure enough; the creature was walking wistfully 
after us, ata distance of about two hundred yards. 
When he saw that we stood still he also stopped, and 
poking out his ugly-looking nose, sniffed the air a 
moment, then crouched on the moss. Jack looked 
up to our faces inquiringly, then started off toward 
the animal and growled. We then picked up 
stones, and going carefully back toward the beast, 
began throwing them at him. One of Larry’s 
struck the ground near him, and the creature 
drew himself up with a snarl and showed his white 
teeth, like a dog. As he did not seem disposed to re- 
treat, we did not care to go nearer to him without 
our bows. . 


“Tf he will let 


“I don’t believe he means to attack us,” Larry 
said. 
perhaps wouldn’t be good for any thing. Weshould 
only be wasting our time; so let’s go on.” 

“But won’t he keep after us till it comes dark, and 
then attack us?” I asked. 

“Guess he will get tired of following us before 
night,” replied Barry. 

But he didn’t. All that afternoon we could see that 
he followed us; sometimes a quarter ofa mile behind, 
then he would close up to within thirty rods. Sev- 
eral times we thought he had given up the pursuit, 
but very soon he made his appearance again. 

When it was four o’clock, as we guessed, we 
camped for the night, at a place on the south side of 
a bare, gravel hillock. About ten rods to the south- 
west was another fir thicket, where we could get 
wood. A cloud had come over the sun, and we had 


enemies. 


had walked wholly around us, keeping at a distance 
of three or four hundred feet. 


can’t sleep with that creature prowling near us.’’ 

“Guess he wouldn’t touch us,’’ Larry replied. 

“T don’t know about that,” said I. 

“Well, if you’re afraid of him, we may as well 
drive him off,” said Larry. 
sharp arrow ready!” 








“And even if we should kill him, his meat | 


| 





The beast had paused in his walk, and was sitting | 
like a dog, watching us. Taking our bows, with the “But (with another look) they’re bareheaded men! 








heavy-pointed arrows on the string ready for use, we 
stepped cautiously and slowly toward him. 

“Don’t shoot till we get within four rods!"’ Larry 
whispered. 

Seeing us approaching, the beast crouched, and 
watched us intently from its little fiery-green eyes, 
which glowed fiercely. Not an inch did he move till 
we were within a hundred feet of him, when, witha 
harsh snarl, he raised his back like a cat. 

“He's either going to fight us, or else run,’’ whis- 
pered Larry. ‘Goa step or two farther, and then let 
fly at him! Get good aim, and be sure to hit him!” 

I got as good aim as I could, and, taking a few 
steps, we both let fly. The instant the strings 
snapped, the creature snarled viciously, and jumped 
aside. My arrow went overits back and stuck in the 
ground; but Larry’s hit him in the shoulder, and as 
the animal turned to run, the arrow stuck in the 
wound and dragged for several rods. Such a loud, 
hideous yawling and growling I never heard! We 
both stood aghast at the outcry the beast made; but 
it contrived to hurry away. 

“Pelt him!” shouted Larry, catching up stones, 
“Pelt him!” 

We threw stones, and chased him some distance, 
—till he was fairly out of our range—then came back 
to our fire, which had almost gone out. Jack had 
been told to watch the things, and had done so. 
We had heard him whine. He wanted to take part 
in the chase. 

“T don’t think we shall see the black rascal again,” 
Larry remarked. ‘Ile will conclude that his com- 
pany is not wanted.” 

This night we had a hed of fir boughs from the 
thicket. Wecut off and brought a generous lot of 
them, piling them up three feet high. Then we set 
the pail containing the biscuits and eggs partly un- 
der the boughs at our feet, where Jack could guard it, 

It seemed strange to be lying there, trying to go to 
sleep, with the sunshine streaming into our faces. 
The sun was even now more than an hour high. 
Every thing was bright and dazzling, but still and 
grave-like! 

We went to sleep, and must have been asleep some 
time, I suppose, (for the sun had set, and twilight 
was pale in the north,) when Jack, barking sudden- 
ly, awoke us. We started up and looked about. 

“Just look there!’ Larry burst out. “If there 
isn’t that black thing lurking round again!” 

There he was, watching us from a knoll about 
twenty or thirty rods off, as if no arrow had ever 
touched him! We got up, and, gathering stones, 
ran toward him again. This time the creature did 
not stand his ground, but turned and hurried away, 
snarling. But no sooner had we lain down again 
than he came creeping back.” 

“No use troubling ourselves about him,’ Larry 
said. “He's asneak and acoward. He won’t med- 
dle with us.” 

Larry soon went to sleep, but I could not sleep, 
with that singular creature watching us with its 
glowing, savage eyes. As soon as we were all still, 
he began to move around us, drawing gradually 
nearer, till Jack roused up with a growl, at which 
the prowler crouched and remained quiet for a long 
time. I did not sleep again that night. It was soon 
sunrise, however, though I did not wake Larry for 
more than an hour afterward. 

For breakfast we had eleven more of our eggs. 
While bringing water from the ‘‘run,’’ a little to the 
west of our camping-place, Larry threw a stone at 
the black creature, which hit him on the head; 
whereupon there was another fearful snarling and 
yawling. But, despite all its terrific growls, the 
beast merely sneaked off, and, sitting down on a 
mossy ledge, proceeded to lick itself all over, like a 
cat. 


We packed up and set off again. By the time we 


«| Were twenty rods away, the black animal was smell- 


ing of our egg-shells; and, in less than an hour, we 
saw hinr coming after us at the same slow, persever- 
ing pace. 

“Well, if that don’t beat any thing of the kind I 
ever heard of!” Larry exclaimed, when we caught 
sight of its black back over the ledges. “It looks as 
if we should have him for company the rest of our 
way! But I can’t imagine what sort of a creature 
it is!” 


[From Skip’s account of it, we should judge the 
animal was the glutton, or wolverine, known to 
naturalists as meles Labradoirca. The glutton will 
often follow the hunter for days together. It is an 
obstinate fighter, and wonderfully tenacious of life. 
Arctic explorers relate that in those regions it some- 
times becomes so fearless from hunger as to board 
their ships, frozen into the ice.] 


We saw several foxes that morning, but the black 
creature paid no attention to them. His legs were 


to wait more than an hour for it to get off so we could | probably too short to make a chase after them suc- 
secure a fire. The clouds were always our inveterate | cessful. 


In about two hours we began to ascend from the 


As soon as we stopped the black beast stopped, too, | open plain over a series of hilly ridges toward the 
and after sniffing, crouched down as before, and sat | mountain range we had seen the previous morning. 
there watching us all the time we were gathering The whitish peak seemed now to impend giganti- 
wood at the thicket, and building the fire. Butas cally. We bore to the southward, in order to cross 
soon as we boiled our eggs and began to eat them, | the range through the valley at the foot of the peak. 
the animal began to sniff, and crawl up nearer to us. | 
We had to scold Jack, to prevent him from rushing | travelling, were perhaps half a mile apart, with wet, 
at the intruder. Before we had finished supper it | mossy “runs” between them. We had just reached 


The parallel ridges, across which we were now 


the crest of the third above the plain, and were stop- 
ping fora moment to get breath, when Larry sud- 


“Can't we drive him off somehow?” I said. “We denly espied some moving objects on the ridge next 
| beyond. 
!elaimed, in an excited undertone, “Give me the 


I saw him looking off intently; then he ex- 


glass, Skip! I believe those are men!”’ 
I pulled out the spy-glass for him. He caught it 


“Get your bow and your from my hand, drew it out full length, and hastily 
applied it to his eve. 


We both looked eagerly. 
‘Men, as sure as you live, Skip!”” Larry exclaimed. 
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They are dressed in skins, and have got some sort of | 
weapons in their hands. Skip, I’m afraid they're 
savages!’’ 
————+e+—____— 
STREET AMUSEMENTS, 


Those who visited Boston during the delight- 
ful June days of cither the great musical festival, 
or so called Peace Jubilee, must have a very dis- 
tinct recollection of the cheap amusements—the 
Punch and Judy, the “‘stereopticans,” the bal- 
lad singers, the venders of medicines that would 
cure any disease you had in “two minutes,” and 
an almost endless variety of other novelties— 
that blocked the breezy avenues of the common 
with good-humored crowds of people. 

Some of these street amusements that made 
their advent during the delicious days of the 
first jubilee, have maintained their popularity 
and become a sort of institution. Every sunny 
day in mild weather brings them back again, 
and every holiday multiplies them. They give 
a rather picturesque aspect to the malls of the 
common, and create a quiet humor which seems 
to permeate the long processions of pleasure- 
seckers as they pass and repass, collect and dis- 
solve under the cool branches of the elms. 

Some of these pastimes are “scientific,” and 
the “learned”? men who superintend them re- 
ceive the title of Professor in the same mysteri- 
ous way that the venders of patent pills acquire 
the comprehensive title of “Doctor.” 





Chief among these street ‘scientists,’ whose 
titles come from the general consent of the “dear 
people” rather than from the college, is the gen- 
tleman who administers the “galvanic grip.” 
You may hear his voice above all the rest. 

“As fast as you are cured, gentlemen, pass 
right along, and give others a chance. Have 
you an ache or a pain? (louder) Have you an 
ache or a pain? cure you right up in a single 
minute. Weak people can be madestrong. Vl 
tell you what, it is astonishing, gentlemen, what 
cures science will perform.” 

At this point some one not schooled in the 
mysteries of science receives a very liberal dose 
of the “magnetic grip,’ doubles his body with 
an “O!”’ that seems to be shot out of him, when 
the crowd laughs, and moves on. 

The instrument used by this street galvanist— 
who is really as ignorant of the proper applica- 
tion of galvanism to disease as a hod carrier is 
of architecture—is a powerful galvanic battery, 
the intensity of which the proprietor can in- 
crease or diminish at pleasure. He is usually 
pretty liberal with the subtle fluid, as it would 
not pay him to waste too much time in the 
“cure” of a single patient. Besides, nothing 
excites the crowd so much as to see a person 
writhing under the powerful discharges of the 
battery, and to hear him shoot out the shortest 
possible ejaculations for mercy. 

You pay your five or ten cents and are pre- 
sented with the handles forming the termina- 
tions of the electric wire; you grasp these as 
tight as you can, one in either palm, while the 
galvanist grinds away at the machine. Whena 
hundred or more eyes are levelled upon you, he 
suddenly increases the motion in a manner that 
leaves no doubt in your mind that that man has 
magnetism about him, whether he be a “Pro- 
fessor” or not. Of course your rheumatism at 
once disappears—it would do the same had you 
fallen from the roof of a house. 

Boys like to try this experiment, and are very 
liberal patrons of the “galvanic grip’ cure. 
They say it makes them strong. The boy in the 
cut is having his strength renewed! 

Among other popular pastimes is that of 
being weighed. <A philosopher might perhaps 
wonder what possible amusement there can 
be in sitting in a chair to counterbalance so 
many pounds avoirdupois, but holiday people 
are not philosophers, and have no liking for the 
unfattening art, but are apt to compliment them- 
selves, as the Chinese do, upon any very palpa- 
hie increase in bodily substance. With them 


We confess, however, that the prevalence of 
these notions seems hardly sufficient to account 
for the popularity of this weighing business. 
Still we have an impression that the “weighing 
man” is something more of a benefactor, than 
his next tree neighbor, the professor of galvan- 
ism. 





Another popular street amusement somewhat 
excites the surprise of the stranger by its at- 
tempted gorgeousness. It consists of a temple, 
in which the architect seems to have blended the 
forms of an Italian basilica and a Chinese pago- 
da, vesting it with filigree work in most lavish 
profusion, and adorning the salient points with 
an abundance of polish and gilding. From the 
lower part of this magical edifice proceeds a long, 
flexible tube, the extremity of which the proprie- 
tor holds in his hands, and looking around in- 
quiringly exclaims,— 

“Now don’t be backward to come forward, 
gentlemen. You don’t know what you can do 
till you try!” 

This assertion is very true, but it seems to be 
equally true in this case, that one can hardly tell 
what he has done after he has tried. We were 
wondering one day what might be the nature of 
this exhibition, got up in such elaborate splen- 
dor, when a lad of sixteen or seventeen years, in 
paper cap and fustian jacket, elbowed his way 
through the crowd, and throwing down a piece 
of money, laid hold of the tube, and putting the 
end of it into his mouth, began a long and forci- 
ble expiration through it. His pale face became 
crimson, and the crimson waxed purple, but still 
the fellow blew and blew till his eyes almost 
started from their sockets. As he went through 
this novel operation all eyes were directed to a 
white clock face, over the portico of the temple, 
on which the arrow-headed index was moving 
slowly from figure to figure, and showing by its 
progress the intensity of the blast from the 
boy’s lungs. 





Ere long the slow movement of the index 
changed to a sort of convulsive quivering, which 
showed that the performer had exhausted his 
powers, and the next instant flew back to zero, 
as the lad relinquished the blow-pipe with a pon- 
derous, xasping inhalation. 

This operator’s example was followed by a 
number of other boys, who tried in vain to puff 
the index up to his mark. We learned that this 
gorgeous contrivance was to indicate the size 
and strength of one’s lungs! 

We might extend this article, but we have 
given sufficient examples to show the general 
character of these cheap amusements on the 
common. They are all pleasant enough as mere 
recreations and diversions, but of course many 
of them, notwithstanding their professions, are 
worthless for any practical good. 


oe 


SPREAD OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Francis Galton, a very original and suggestive 
English writer, maintains that the English lan- 
guage is destined to be the common language of 
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eral favor. The tendency of modern times is to 
find the shortest road to any object. Wherever 
French and German come into uscin any family, 
the French is sure to crowd out its rival, because 
itis more compact. The English is better than 
the French; needs fewer words and fewer inflec- 
tions, and will be preferred when the two come 
into competition. The hurry of the age is un- 
willing to waste breath or time; and the lan- 
guage that has the fewest circumlocutions, and 
goes most directly to the mark, is sure to win in 
the end. Mr. Galton thinks the English excels 
all other languages in this particular, and is 
sure, therefore, to gain the final ascendancy. 
The theory is flattering to our national vanity. 
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REST. 


Here is no bootiess quest; 

The city’s name is Rest. 

Here shall no fear septs 

Here love is all in all; 
Here shalt thou win thy ardent soul’s desire 
Here clothe thee in thy beautiful attire. 

Lift, lift thy wondering eyes! 

Yonder is paradise; | 

And this fair, shining band 

Are spirits of that land! 
And these that throng to meet thee are thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from sin! 
The city gates unfold; enter, O, enter in! 

London Magazine. 





LAWLESSNESS. 


When the war against secession was drawing 
to a close, the question was often and anxiously 
discussed whether the end of war would be the 
beginning of real peace in the South. Notwith- 
standing the deeply excited passions of the 
whole people of the Southern States, it was gen- 
erally believed that in most of the rebellious 
communities peace and order would be fully re- 
stored. But it was feared that in some of the 
south-western States lawlessness and disorder 
would continue for years to come. 

The reasons for this conclusion were found 
in history and in the character of the Southern 
communities. The States along the Atlantic 
coast had been settled a long time, and were in- 
habited by civilized, orderly and conservative 
people. These would naturally assume their 
former condition. The South-west was a newer 
country. Before the war that district was al- 
ways disturbed and turbulent. The events of 
the war would, necessarily, tend to increase this 
lawlessness. 

These expectations have been fully justified 
by what has taken place in the last eight years. 
The Atlantic States, while not altogether quict, 
have been so in the main; and have been stead- 
ily growing more and more peaceful. But in 
the south-west, from Kentucky to Texas, there 
has been constant lawlessness. If there has 
been any great improvement since the war 
closed it is not apparent, and some of the worst 
and most violent deeds are the latest. 

Louisiana, in particular, has been the scene 
of more than one massacre,—a word by no means 
too strong to describe the wholesale manner in 
which the lives of colored men have been taken 
in that State. In reading the story of these mur- 
ders one is reminded of the horrible massacres 
of Jews in European cities during the Middle 
Ages. 

Louisiana is a part of the territory which our 
government bought of France in 1803. It was 
admitted asa State in 1812. Although it con- 
tained a great many cultivated people, it was 
not, and has never been, much more than half 
civilized as a whole. The elements of disorder 
have always existed, and under favoring condi- 
tions have never failed to show themselves. 
The rougher classes of the whites are to-day un- 
willing to accept one of the questions settled by 
the war—which is that one race can no longer 
rule two races. Only force can compel them to 
treat the freed colored people as human beings. 
The fact that they must accept the despised slave 
as a political equal is so unwelcome that only 
bloodshed can satisfy their discontent and ma- 
lignity. 

It was only a few weeks ago that in Louisiana 
a terrible tragedy resulted from this bitterness 
of feeling. The whites were maddened because 
they had been obliged to yield the government of 
Grant Parish or county to colored men. They 
assembled in large numbers for the purpose of 
attacking the blacks. ‘The latter fortified them- 
selves for defence at Colfax township, but find- 
ing their fortification useless, retreated to the 
court-house. The building was then set on fire 
by the mob, and as the blacks came out these 
brave representatives of the white race shot 
them, stabbed them, or knocked them in the 
head one by one. Large numbers were burned 
to death, and most of the others were mur- 
dered in cold blood outside the building. Thir- 
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and their bodies thrown into the water. They 
were taken to the river simply because it gaye 
a convenient way of disposing of their bodies, 
The leader of the gang of murderers who ae. 
complished all these horrors was the sheriff of 
the county,—the officer whose duty it was to 
arrest and imprison all offenders against the 
law. 

It will be seen that the cause of this ferocious 
and awful massacre was the general hatred of 
the whites for the colored men, and their anger 
at being out-voted by those whom they despise 
as inferior beings. The occasion was a politica} 
quarrel, which is too complicated to he ex. 
plained here. But nothing can justify any such 
act of violence, and those who were guilty of jt 
ought to be made to understand that the law js 
to be respected, and that violations of law are 
sternly punished. 





NAMES. 

The Tommies and Hatties of our day do not 
perhaps know that all names have a meaning, 
When some mother names her infant Adam jt 
is, of course, merely because she likes the sound 
of the name, or because her husband or her fa. 
ther bore it. But the first Adam, in whose 

—“fall 
Eve ruined all,’”’ 
called himself so, because the word means jp 
Hebrew “red earth,’ and Adam, so the Bible 
tells us, was formed out of the dust of the earth, 
Many of the Jewish names were given ong 
similar principle. Moses means “drawn out of 
the water,’”’ and the name was given by Phara 
oh’s daughter, after her discovery of the infant 
in the bulrushes. David was the youngest of 
the sons of Jesse, and was named “the well-be 
loved.” Isaac means “laughter,” referring to 
the manner in which Sarai, his mother, received 
the prediction of the angel that she should have 
a son. 

At first one name was enough, because cach 
was named for some particular characteristic 
that distinguished him. But as families and na 
tions were established there was need of being 
more precise. Any one who reads the second 
book of Kings will see this need in trying to 
make out the difference between the Joashes and 
Jehoashes, who were Kings of Israel and Judah. 
The additional names came easily and naturally. 
There were two Thomases. One of them was 
one of a pair of twins, and he became Thomas 
Didymus, or “the twin.” In Rome, Brutus was 
agreatman. He gave his sons his own name 
and another peculiar to them—as Lucius Bru- 
tus, Junius Brutus, andso on. Others were dis- 
tinguished by their trades, their characters, or 
their residences—as Polycletes the sculptor, Di- 
ogenes the cynic, Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

The Jews named their children when eight 
days old. The Romans named their sons on the 
ninth day after birth, and gave feasts on the oc 
easion. The daughters were of less consequent, 
and were named immediately without ceremony. 
Indeed, there was little choice of names for 
Roman girl. Julius Cesar’s daughter was Julia. 
If he had two, one would have been Julia until 
her sister was born, and then she would have 
been called Julia Major, or the greater; and the 
second would have been called Julia Minor, ot 
the less. When the third was born, the secouil 
would become Julia Secunda, or the second; and 
the third Julia Tertia, or the third. Sometimes 
the Romans made names more musical, by cl! 
ing them Tertilla, Quartilla, and so on. 

Roman men had three names and sometimes 
four. The full name of Cicero was Marcus Tu! 
lius Cicero. The poet we call Horace was to tle 
Romans, Quintus Flaccus Horatius. The li 
name was called the cognomen. The four'l 
name was given in recognition of distinguished 
services. Scipio, who conquered Carthage," 
Africa, was granted the right to add Afric: an 
to his name, on precisely the same principle th! 
Queen Victoria made the commander of the Brit- 
ish troops at the battle of Magdala, in the Aly* 
sinian war, “Lord Napier of Magdala.” 


~-—-—— ++ — 


HONESTY IN BUSINESS. 

All true Americans have been filled with sham? 
at the revelations made by recent congressiotl 
investigations, which have shown that the mi 
agers of great railroads in this country are 8" 
ing to use bribery to influence legislation, #4 
are not ashamed to use questionable methods 
increase their own gains. It is refreshing 0 
read of a great railroad contractor in England 
who was thoroughly honest, and acquired os 
mense wealth,—Joseph Brassey, who died 0 
1870, worth $35,000,000. He would not ent 
into speculations, but confined himself 1 his 








the civilized world. His theory is a very simple 
one. The language that people find the most 





stontness and sturdiness are symbo!s of health. 


; Natural and direct, he says,is sure to win gen- 
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the work was so thoroughly done that he never 
failed to give satisfaction to hisemployers. Nor 
did he ever oppress his workmen, or cheapen 
their wages. They felt sure of ample pay for 
good work, and put enthusiasm into their daily 
toil. If a sub-contractor found his contract 
more difficult and costly than he anticipated, he 
was always sure of extra pay on making known 
the facts to Mr. Brassey. 

Mr. Brassey’s eminent success is a proof of 
the truth of the old proverb, “Honesty is the 
best policy.” Young men need to study such 
examples in our day. 





ANECDOTES. 

Now that people have been talking so much about 
the election of anew Pope—though it was getting 
somewhat ahead of time to discuss it before the death 
of Pope Pius —it may be well to tell astory of how one 
Pope was elected. The person chosen to the Papal 
chair must be a Cardinal, and only Cardinals can 
yote for him. A two-thirds vote is required to make 
aehoice. On the occasion referred to, the Cardinals 
had assembled—so the story goes—and every man of 
them hoped to be Pope. In order not to injure their 
own chances by voting for somebody who might 
really have a good prospect for election, each Cardi- 
nal, itis said, determined to vote for the man who 
was the least likely to be chosen. There was one 
Cardinal so evidently unfit for the position that all of 
the others selected him for that reason, and as he 
justified their opinion by voting for himself, he was 
elected by a unanimous vote. This is the story, but 
nobody is required to believe it. 

There is another anecdote not very unlike it, which 
is undoubtedly true. Four English politicians, who 
were not too old to lose the British love fora “lark,” 
while dining at their club were led to talk about the 
disadvantages of being disagreeable. By way of a 
joke, one of them proposed that each of the four 
should ask the most disagreeable gentleman of his 
acquaintance to dinner at the club-house a week 
from that time. All agreed to the proposition. The 
steward of the club was ordered to prepare a dinner 
foreight persons. But when the hour came only 
five gentlemen attended—the four who had agreed to 
the proposition and Mr. Vernon Harcourt. Each of 
the four had chosen Mr. Harcourt as his most disa- 
greeable friend, with a unanimity that showed how 
heartily and generally he was disliked. Mr. Har- 
court isa member of Parliament, and has also excit- 
ed the dislike of Americans, on account of his un- 
reasonable position on the question of the Alabama 
claims. 

—__—_+ »>—__ —__ 
RAILROADS AND CASTE, 


Railroads in India are gradually undermining the 
Hindoo religion. Caste is one of the chief bulwarks 
of that religion; and caste forbids members of differ- 
ent orders, as priest, soldier, and workmen, or pa- 
riahs, toeat together, or live together. The higher 
orders are polluted by mingling with thelower. But 
railroads are no respecters of persons. If the proud 
Brahmins are to travel, they must ride in the cars. 
If they ride, they cannot choose their company. 
They may be compelled to sit’on the same seat 
with the despised pariahs. They shudder at the de- 
filement, and wrap their garments tightly round 
them, to keep off contamination. But there is no 
escape. The cars will mix up all classes in a most 
indiscriminate way. After travelling together, it 
will not seem so strange to eat together; and thus 
the railroad, with its arrangements for travel, may 
help overturn a religion enduring for over thirty 
centuries. 

——— +o 
FATAL DELAYS. 

A few minutes delay in attending to any duty may 
involve unlooked-for results. Julius Cesar, on his 
way to the Senate Chamber in Rome, received a let- 
ter containing information of the plot to assassinate 
him. He putit in his pocket to read when at leisure, 
and it was found there after his murder, unread. 
Col. Rahi, the commander of the German troops at 
Trenton, received a letter, giving notice of the move- 
ment of Washington with his troops to cross the 
Delaware. He was engaged at a game of cards, and, 
unwilling to be interrupted, laid the Ictter aside till 
the game should end. Before it was read Washing- 
ton had made the attack, and gained a signal victory, 
which was the turning point in the fortunes of the 
American Revolution. Had Col. Rahl read the let- 
ter as soon as received, Washington might have been 
beaten instead of gaining a victory. 
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ONE OF MR. CHOATE’S PERIODS. 

Mr. Choate was famous for expanding an idea with 
80 many illustrations that the dullest juror could not 
fail to understand it. When he wished to put a 
matter in a ludicrous light, his affluence of language 
Was very effective. In the famous Tirrel trial, a wit- 
Ness against his client was called after the evidence 
for the defence had closed. The witness was from 
Roxbury, two miles away, and Mr. Choate was anx- 
ious to weaken his testimony before the jury. He 
did it in the following fashion : 


con tere was this tardy and belated witness, that he 
b mes here to tell us all he knows and all that he 
— t know eight and forty hours after the evi- 

ence for the defence has been closed? Is the case 
rs obscure that he has never heard of it? Was he ill 
va custody? Was he in Europe, Asia or Africa? 
bg he on the Red Sea, or Yellow Sea, or the Black 
eat or the Mediterranean Sea? Was heat Land’s 
— John O’Groat’s north-eastern boundary, draw- 


pe defining that much-vexed line? Or was he 


Where 


| this expanding country may at this moment happen 
| tobe? No! gentlemen, he was at none of these places 
| —comparatively easy of access; but—and I would em- 

phasize upon your attention, Mr. Foreman, the fact, 


| and urge it upon your consideration—he was in that | 


| more incontiguous, more inaccessible region, so hard 
to come at, and from which so few travellers return 
—Roxbury. 





A SINGING LAMP. 

Some of the most venomous and dangerous of 
man’s natural enemies have a habit of warning their 
victims by some sound before they strike, as the rat- 
tlesnake with his rattles, &c. Science, in its study 
to reduce the number of fatal accidents, contrives 
many ways to make the more secret dangers give 
their own warning. A recent number of a musical 
journal says: 


One of the most curious phenomena in the science 
of sound is the action of a musical note upon a gas jet. 
A gas flame of a peculiar form can be made to shiver, 
dance, bend and move in various ways by sounding 
near it notes that are in acoustic sympathy with it. 
It has been supposed that this was merely a matter 
of curious interest, and of no practical importance. 
Lately it has been thought that these singing flames 
were the cause of some of the serious colliery explo- 
sions that from time to time occur in England. A 
blow of a pick, a miner calling his mate, or singing 
over his work, may have given the note that drew 
the flame through the side or top of the safety-lamp, 
and, by firing the fire-damp, produced the explosion. 

Out of this seeming danger safety has been plucked 
by the invention of a lamp that actually sounds a 
note whenever the gaseous fire-damp and the atmos- 
phere are uniting in those dangerous proportions 
that are requisite for an explosion. The mixed air 
and gas enter through a fine wire gauze at the bottom 
of the lamp, and take fire on the surface of the gauze. 
As the flame cannot pass through the wire meshes, 
and as the glass chimney creates an upward draft in 
the lamp, the flame vibrates, and produces a low, 
singing sound, and the miner is warned of his dan- 
ger. He can at once go into purer air, or ventilate 
the mine, before a spark or flame sets the terrible 
fire-damp on fire. 





A WRETCHED SUFFERER. 


Paralysis, in all its subordinate forms, such as soft- 
ening of the brain and the like, not unfrequently be- 
falls good men while doing their duty, ‘not wisely, 
but too well;’”’ but a New York paper reports the 
more miserable case of a disabled gambler in that 
city, who wore out his finger nerves in “faro-deal- 
ing”: 

About four years ago he was compelled to relin- 
uish his “profession” by a paralysis of his right 
orefinger. The nerve-cell (in the spinal column) 

which supplied the joint had died from overwork, 
and the muscles of the finger gradually passed awa 
through disuse—atrophied, the doctors call it. The 
dead cell in the spinal marrow, in some way, by con- 
tact or sympathy, destroyed its neighbor, which con- 
trolled the same finger on the left hand. 

The ene | extended over both hands, up the 
arms, to the chest, shoulders and neck. At the pres- 
ent time there is not a muscle in those portions of the 
man’s body. The arms hang useless and absolutely 
fleshless—mere skin and bone. The intercostal mus- 
cles are gone, and the man can make no respiratory 
movements requiring their action; the neck is eesoph- 
agus, trachea and spinal column clad in skin, and 
that is all, the processes of the latter standing out as 
plainly as in a skeleton. 

The head, unsupported, hangs down on the chest, 
as if it were merely tied on. By a movement of the 
loins the man can throw his head over so that it will 
fall resting on his shoulders and back, but otherwise 
than thus, mechanically, he cannot control its mo- 
tion. What parts the disease will next attack is a 
question with the physicians at Bellevue. where the 
case was shown  ¢ mey oye but the result is hardly 
doubtful. Breathing is done now wholly by the dia- 
phragm, and must cease if that be attacked. 
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PAGANINI’S FIDDLE, 


Paganini was one of the few human beings, the 
wonder of whose genius is the natural source of mi- 
raculous stories, and would, three thousand years 
ago, have gained him a place among the demi-gods 
of mythology, with Orpheus, Arion and Amphion. 
It is said that, through all his strange and brilliant 
musical career, the most watchful of his critics never 
succeeded in detecting a false note in his playing. 
His first violin was an old Stradivarius, given to him 
by Pasini, the painter, who on one occasion brought 
him a concerto of extraordinary difficulty to read at 
sight. Placing a fine Stradivarius in his hands, he 
said: 


“This instrument shall be yours if you can play 
that concerto at first sight in a masterly manner.” 

“Tf that is the case,’’ replied Paganini, ‘“‘you may 
bid adieu to it;’’ and, playing it off at once, he re- 
tained the violin. 

Easy come, easy go. Some years later, at Leg- 
horn, being in great straits, he was obliged to part, 
for a time, at least, with this same Stradivarius; but 
this disaster was only the means of procuring him 
the favorite Guarnerius, upon which he ever after- 
ward played. In his need, Monsieur Livron, a dis- 
tinguished amateur, lent him this splendid instru- 
ment, and was so enraptured by his playing that he 
exclaimed ,— 

“Never will I profane the strings that your fingers 
have touched. This violin is still shown at Genoa 
under a glass case.—Good Words. 
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THE DARK DAY. 


No satisfactory reason has ever been assigned for 
“the dark day,’’ which caused so much terrorin New 
England in the last century. One of the staunch 
Puritans in the Massachusetts Legislature moved 
“that lights be brought in, for if the Day of Judg- 
ment is at hand, we wish to be found attending to 
our proper work.” An exchange gives the following 
account of the darkness: 

The 19th of May, 1870, was the memorable dark 
day. Over New England and some adjacent portions 
of New York and Canada such was the darkness that 
veople could not read or dine at mid-day without 
ighted candles. The obscuration began about ten 
in the morning. At eleven the darkness was so great 
that the fowls retired to their roosts, and the cattle 











ren. Tavior and his army at Chiahuahan, or | 
ver the fleeting south-western boundary line of | their dinners, thinking ‘that the Day of Judgment 


collected about the barns, as at night. Before twelve 
candles became necessary, and many people omitted 
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|had come. It was afterward supposed by some to 
, have been occasioned by smoke arising from exten- 
| sive fires on the western frontiers, combining with a 
| thick fog from the sea. 
Rev. Matthew Byles, of Boston, of punning mem- 
| Ory, could not refrain from exhibiting his peculiari- 
ties on the occasion. <A lady sent her servant to him 
in great alarm, to know if he could tell the cause of 
this great darkness. ‘Tell your mistress,’ said he, 
“that I am as much in the dark as sheis!” The 
darkness of the night was so intense that many who 
| were but a little way from home, on well-known 
| roads, were not able to retrace their steps to their 
| own dwellings till after midnight. 


+o —_—_ 
THE KING AND CHILD. 


While William III. was living in Kensington Pal- 
ace, he was sitting one day in his private room, en- 
gaged with his secretary, when they heard a light 
tap at the door. 

“Who is there?” asked the King. 

“Lord Buck,” answered a little voice. 

William opened the door, and found there a boy 
four years old, Lord Buckhurst, the Earl of Dorset. 

“And what does Lord Buck want?” 

“You to be horse to my coach,’”’ was the cool an- 
swer. “I wanted you a long time.” 

The King smiled, and, taking the string, drew the 
tiny carriage up and down the hall till the little boy 
was satisfied. 

William was a stern warrior, a resolute, uncom- 
promising man, often perplexed and troubled; but 
this little incident shows another side of his charac- 
ter, and proves him capable of a gentle, fatherly 
kindness and sympathy. 
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“THE BOY IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 


When that prodigy of genius and precocity, Chat- 
terton, “the marvellous boy, the sleepless soul, that 
perished in his pride,’ was but eight years old, a 
manufacturer, desiring to present him with a cup, 
asked him what device should be inscribed on it. 
“Paint me an angel,” was the reply, “with wings 
and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the world.” 
So Ferguson’s wooden clock; Davy’s laboratory at 
Penzance; Faraday’s electric machine, made with a 
bottle; Claude Lorraine’s flour and charcoal pictures 
on the walls of the baker’s shop; John Leyden’s se- 
cret studies in the country church; Bacon’s exposure 
of the defects of Aristotle’s philosophy, made at the 
age of sixteen; Calhoun’s subtle disputations in the 
class-room with the President of Yale College; 
Chantrey’s carving of the schoolmaster’s head ina 
bit of pine wood,—were all hints of the future man. 
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A PRACTICAL GRAMMARIAN, 

Boys sometimes learn rules in grammar, without 
knowing how to apply them. The boy mentioned 
below is likely to make an expert grammarian, for 
he knows how to put rules into practice: 

“May I have permission to go out, sir?” asked a 
school-boy of his teacher. ‘No,’ replied the teacher. 
The boy repeated the question in the next breath, 
and receiving again a negative answer, he advanced 
toward the door to go out. “Where are you going, 
sir?” asked the teacher, sharply. ‘Two negatives 
make an affirmative,” answered the boy. 








Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 

The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 
is a noble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 


the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 
the world over as having few equals, and no superiors. 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. 8S. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument in toneand finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind. 


The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases, They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 


three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 





the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 

them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 

are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 

the prices given for the different grades, 

( Nearly three months remain before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is ample time to se- 


July. Remember, whether you get a Pres- 
ent or not, the Premiums given will pay hand- 
somely for each subscriber you may secure, and you 
have almost a sure prospect of an additional and 
most gratifying Present if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 





Largest Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
J- 46 








The Gold and Silver Watches are all _ of them of 


cure large numbers of new names before the first of 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


To meet the demand fora smaller watch for gentlemen, 
the American Watch Company have introdueed a new 
grade known as S1ze 14, which is a medium between the 
usual gentlemen's watch and the ladies’ watch. 

This watch is made on the three-quarter plate model, 
with extra jewels, chronometer balance, and contains all 
the recent improvements. The gold and silver cases are 
finished in the best manner and in the usual variety of 
patterns, 

This watch is a decided improvement on any watchnow 
made of the same size, being about one-half the cost of the 
imported watch of similar size. 


A circular containing full information will be mailed to 
any address on application, 
HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


19 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 4t 





Vy Saetan's PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKER. Patented 2%, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


June 



























Ts one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Vorker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work & more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 







accuracy. Is use 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 






yes, & ked button- 
holes. 









They gi st tion, Ladies who use 
them say that they ave worth tl weight in gold. Over 
eleven thousand sold during the week of their intro- 
duction. Local and travelling agents wauted everywhere, 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sam- 
ple Bution-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Me 
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rckeriwins 
Dees CC 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
(er 41,000 44 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1828, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third lar, ’ Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the wori dis in eve 
complete as regards machinery and the f 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment. of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the very Best and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-Crass PIanos now otlered, 














r than any oth 
















A CARD. 

We call especial attention to our 
: UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 

CHICKERING & SONS, ° 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 





STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 


f SLID! HEP ——. 











ONE DOZEN sent, post-paid, for 75 cents. 
and terms to Agents for 25 cents. 
| North Bennington, Vt. 


5 samples 
H, T. —-* 














WE’VE GROWN OLD TOGETHER, 


“Sell Billy!’ No, loosen the bridle; 
Unfetter the gallant old steed, 

His eye has grown dim and uncertain, 
Forgotten his olden-time speed ; 

But memory haloes him over 
With thoughts that are sacredly dear; 

So I pledge him no longer to labor, 
And hallow that pledge with a tear. 


Swift thought, glancing back past the shadows, 
Speaks first of that long-vanished day 

He stood, all so patiently waiting, 
By the “meeting-house” over the way, 

While I held a hand at the altar, 
And vows were recorded on high, 

Till the angels bent earthward to murmur, 
“Yours, yours for the ever and aye.’ 






O, the air was all throbbing with music, 
And sunshine was gilding the way, 

When he sped with my bride to the cottage- 
Our home from that glad nuptial day. 

His step had the antelope'’s flectuess, 
The grace of the gentle gazelle, 

As he passed the.fresh mead and the mountain, 
Toward the cottage we both loved so weil. 


But, Biily, time passed, and the changes 
Lrought changes to you and to me; 
For sorrow sent tears to the farm-house, 

Like waves overspreading the sea. 
And, Billy, we two were grown older, 

My head was well threaded with gray, 
When you waited so solemn and silent 

By the meeting-house over the way. 


A hearse stood in waiting beside you; 
A dirge floated out on the air; 

And tears trickled silently downward, 
While sobs choked the accents of prayer 

And the bell in the old church-steeple 
Kept mournfully telling the tale; 

And the winds floating tenderly outward, 
Bore softly the piteous wail. 


Just there, where we stood at the altar, 
So happy in days long ago, 

The coflin was draped in the symbols 
Which typify bitterest woe. 

With her meek hands silently folded, 
Her sightless orbs shaded from view, 
With the pallor so still on her forehead, 
A coldness so strange on her brow. 


They placed her beside that same altar, 
But this time all silent and lone, 

And they called her an angel in heaven, 
Where sorrow may never be known, 

Then out from the door of the chapel 
They carried that silent clay, 

You bore it so slow and solemn, 
The sad funereal way. 


No, Billy, we’ve grown old together, 
And you have been faithful and true; 
We've journeyed through gladness and sorrow, 
We'll journey life’s pilgrimage through. 
So, buyer, please loosen the bridle, 
Unfetter the gallant old steed; 
And Billy, from hardship and labor, 
I pledge him is ever more freed. 
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AN OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 

There was something pathetic in the subjoined 
words, spoken by an old Methodist minister, in 
1887, at “Lake Michigan Huddle,” then the nu- 
cleus of what was but recently the ‘unrivalled 
metropolis of Chicago.” Ile was a venerable 
person of seventy years, with profuse hair, as 
white as snow. Ilis face, however, was without 
a wrinkle; and what was very remarkable, his 
skin was as fair and smooth as that of a young 
man of five-and-twenty. The building in which 
he spoke was constructed of rough pine boards, 
but it was crowded by devout, and not irrespon- 
sive or silent listeners. 

The only thing about the speaker that was at 
all weak or faltering was his voice. It was suf- 
ficiently distinct, yet it trembled, and if any 
thing rather added to the effect of the ending 
sentences which he uttered. In closing a bricf 
description of the dangers that had beset him in 
the far West, and of the benignity of the power 
which had sustained him through every trial, 
he said,— 

“How often—how often—have I swam my 
horse across midnight rivers, carrying the glad 
tidings of salvation to settlements in the wilder- 
ness, when the fearful ery of the wolves rang in 
my cars, and the watch-fires of the hostile Ind- 
fans blazed beneath the giant pines!’ How often 
have I wandered through the tall grass of the 
prairies, day after day, and night after night, 
with my overcoat for my evening pillow, and 
the star-gemmed vault of heaven for the curtains 
of my rest. I was sad, but I was comforted. I 
was thirsty, but my spirit had refreshment. I 
was weary, but the arm of the Omnipotent sus- 
tained my fainting footsteps, and I laid my head 
upon the bosom of peace. I was far from man— 
in silence—alone; and yet not alone, for my 
God was with me—the Saviour was by my side.” 
...+ “This is the last time, dear friends, that 
my circuit will bring me before you. Ina little 





while I shall depart hence, and be no more seen.” 
IIere the speaker clasped his hands, looked 
upward through his tearful eyes, and closed with 
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“Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I’llsing thy power to save 

When this poor lisping, stau:mering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave!”’ 


Few things are more thrilling to hear or more 
touching to witness than the utterances of old 
age, when kindled with the interest of recollec- 
tion and refined by sentiments of devotion. The 
above reminds us of the celebrated description | 
of “The Blind Preacher,” by William Wirt. 
ep 
WINTER IN OUR NORTH-WEST. 
It is surprising how widely the lines of heat 
and cold round the globe vary from the lines of 
latitude. The following remarkable statements 
appear in the Boston Advertiser. To us living 
around Boston, who struck bare ground the last 
of March, after one hundred days good sleighing, 
they sound strangely enough: 
A gentleman writing from New Dungeness, 
Washington Territory, Jan. 24th, says: ‘There 
has been but little snow here this winter, and 
farmers are preparing to put in their crops.” 
That is 395 miles farther north than Boston. 
The Olympia Courier has the following: “This 
is the twenty-fifth day of January. Grass is 
vrowing rapidly; trees are budding, and Nevada 
ice is being delivered to customers in this place 
at three cents per pound. Think of that, ye res- 
idents of the frozen regions to the eastward of 
the Rocky Mountains!’ 
At that date we, so coolly referred to, were 
housing ice fifteen inches thick, though 325 miles 
farther south than Olympia. A man in the vi- 
cinity’ of the Dalles, Oregon, says, Feb. 1st: 
“Sheep and cattle have needed to be fed but 
three days. The farmers are busily engaged in 
ploughing and putting in their crops.” 
‘Two days before the mercury at Keene, N. H., 
ranged from thirty to forty below zero,—a place 
175 miles farther south than the Dalles. Pass- 
ing farther north still, though nearer to the sea, 
on Puget Sound, we find the following, accord- 
ing to the Tribune of Feb. 1st: “Bugs, and 
moths, and flies are returning to life, while 
swarms of mosquitoes and gnats may daily be 
seen near the pools of standing water. Frogs 
are becoming nightly more numerous and noisy.” 
Returning to Oregon we find this statement: 
“A cherry tree in Douglas County had blos- 
soms on it every day in January.” The centre 
of Douglas County is forty-five miles farther 
north than Boston. From Marion County we 
obtain the following, Jan. 26th: 
“The bees are sucking honey from willow 
blossoms. There has been no ice formed this 
month, and no frost except a very light one ten 
days ago. Farmers have been sowing grain on 
rolling lands for several weeks past, and garden 
lands are now being prepared, and some seeds 
are planted.” 

This country is 185 miles farther north than 
we are, yet four days afterward the mercury at 
Winchester was twenty-six below zero. In Linn 
County, Oregon, 145 miles farther north than 
Suffolk County, we are informed that on the first 
of February “the farmers had done ploughing 
for spring sowing.” A gentleman who latcly 
went from Hyde Park, Mass., to Washington 
Territory, thus writes back from Seattle, under 
date of Jan. 25th: 

“The weather is fine. We have had two snow- 
squalls only; the snow melting before noon. 
The fields and roadsides are a beautiful green. 
think the coldest weather has been some twenty- 
five or thirty degrees above zero.” ; 

Seattle is 865 miles farther north than Hyde 
Park. Yet five davs after this the mercury was 
ranging around Hyde Park from fifteen to 
twenty-five degrees below zero. 


— 


A DIVER AMONG THE FISHES. 

Fishes are as playful as birds, and some species 
may be tamed as readily as any other pets. 
Divers in diving-bells have had some curious ex- 
periences with them: 





A prolonged stay in one place gave a diver an 
opportunity to test this intelligence further, and 
to observe the trustful familiarity of this variety 
of marine life. He was continually surrounded 
at his work by a school of gropers, averaging a 
foot in length. An accident having identified 
one of them, he observed it was a daily visitor. 

After the first curiosity, the gropers apparently 
settled into the belicf that the novel monster 
was harmless and clumsy, but useful in assisting 
them to their food. The species feed on crus- 
tacea and marine worms, which shelter under 
rocks, mosses, and sunken objects at the sea- 
bottom. 

In raising any thing out of the ooze a dozen 
of these fish would thrust their heads into the 
hollow for their food before the diver’s hand was 
removed. They would follow him about, eyeing 
his motions, dashing in advance or around in 
sport, and evidently with a liking for their new- 
found friend. 

Pleased with such an unexpected familiarity, 
the man would bring them food and feed them 
from his hand, as one feeds a flock of chickens. 
The resemblance in their familiarity and some 
of their ways to poultry was, in fact, very strik- 
ing. As a little chick will sometimes seize a 
large crumb and scurry off, followed by the 
flock, so a fish would sometimes snatch a mor- 
sel and fly, followed by the school. If he dropped 
it or stopped to enjoy his bonno bouche, his 
mates would be upon him. 

Sometimes two would get the same morsel, 
and there would be a trial of strength, aceom- 
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labor exposed. He became convinced that they 
were sportive, indulging in dash and play for 
the fun of it, rather than for any grosser object 
to be attained. 
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THE PHANTOM HAT-RACK. 
Many an amateur artist has got a lift in his 
profession by accident, but instances are not 
common where the same has happened through 
a joke. A New York paper reports a case of the 
latter kind, and truly a skill with the brush, re- 
sulting in complete illusion such as is here as- 
serted, is worthy of encouragement. Mr. Start- 
ler, the father of Tim, the hero of the story, is a 
merchant, wealthy and aristocratic, and it is his 
desire that nothing derogatory to his dignity 
shall find foothold in his family, or fasten itself 
upon any member thereof: 


In his boyhood Tim conceived a strong pas- 
sion for the fine arts, and desired much to be- 
come a painter; but his father would not permit 
it. His son must either choose one of the learn- 
ed professions, or follow in his footsteps and be- 
come a merchant. In spite of the paternal edict, 
however, young Startler cultivated his talent, 
and in the studio of an artist friend he spent 
many a pleasant hour with brush and pallet in 
hand. 

A few weeks since Mr. Startler moved into his 
new house on the avenue, and on the occasion 
he gave a grand reception to a party of select 
friends. A hat-rack had been ordered for the 
front hall, but it had not been delivered, and on 
the forenoon of the day of the party word was 
sent up by the furnisher that the rack could not 
be finished before the following day. Tim heard 
the message, and straightway the idea of a joke 
entered into his head. He got his paint and his 
brushes, and upon the blank wall of the hall he 
painted a hat-rack, and he did it with such force 
and accuracy of effect that every part stood out 
in relief as bold as though the solid wood had 
been set there. 

The first man to arrive was pater familias 
himself. He saw the rack against the wall, and, 
having removed his beaver, he essayed to hang 
it upon one of the pegs. The hat fell on the 
floor. The old gentleman picked it up, and 
tried another pee, and with like result. 

“Bless my soul!’ he exclaimed, picking up 
his hat asecond time, “what can this mean?” 
He was about to try a third peg, when his 
daughter, shaking with merriment, informed 
him, ‘Dear papa, that is not a hat-stand at all; 
it is only one of Tim’s tricks.” 

Had master Tim been at hand he might have 
got a taste of the paternal indignation; but 
when, later, the guests began to arrive, and 
were in like manner deceived by the phantom 
stand, Mr. Startler entered into a keen enjoy- 
ment of the thing, and not only forgave his son 
the trick he had played, but suffered him, for 
amusement, to pursue his artistic studies. 
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HOW “MUSICAL MICE” SING. 

A writer on natural history, who knows all 
about “rats, mice and such small deer,” seems 
to think that the interesting little creatures 
called “musical mice” play their tunes by an 
arrangement similar to the purring organs in 
animals of the cat-kind: 


Musical mice do not sing by a current of air 
passing through the larynx or musical box— 
that prominent protuberance in the upper part 
of our throat. On the contrary, an equivalent 
for vocal cords are vibrating folds of the skin 
just at the outlet of each nostril. By forcing 
air with a little extra force, entirely depending 
on the will of the mouse, such is the tension of 
those valvular folds, a shrill note is produced. 

The performer varies the tone from a grave to 
an acute sound at will. There is a curious re- 
semblance to the varying harmony of an olian 
harp, and the songster is undisturbed when a 
concert has been fairly commenced. When 
caged, and the performing prisoners become 
familiar with the surroundings, they will some- 
times sing with the ardor of a veteran canary. 

Singing mice are not very common. Usually, 
they are found in a range of country between 
the 42d and 50th degrees of latitude north. 
Houses have been superstitiously supposed to be 
haunted by ghosts of murdered Jadics, who thus 
announced themselves by a soft wail between 
ceilings, under the hearth, in cellar walls, cham- 
ber closets or a dismal garret, the terror of 
chambermaids and all heroic servants. 

The mechanism by which the singing is ac- 
complished is thought to bear some analogy to 
that by which a cat purrs. Both, when in oper- 
ation, indicate a quiet, pleasant state of fecling 
on the part of the individual. Possessing this 
rare musical talent, which is an elevation above 
ordinary mice, the singers are quite as prone to 
mischievous nibbling depredations as their less 
accomplished relatives with long tails. 


FRIGHTENING A LION. 

A lion is an ugly customer to handle, unless 
one is well provided with weapons, and has the 
vantage ground. 
hunter recently frightened away a lion by his 
courage and skill. He had a narrow escape, as 
the Trinity Chronicle says: 





John Day recently fell in with a California 
lion, and fought him single-handed, under the 





panicd with much flash and glitter of shining 
seales. But no matter how ealled off, their in- 
terest and curiosity remained with the diver. 
They would return, pushing their noses ahout 
him, caressingly in appearanee if not intent, and 





the verse: 


ho into the treasures of worm and shell-fish his 





; Most exeiting circumstances. Tuesday of last 
week, Day's dogs brought something to bay high 
up on the mountain side. Supposing the game 
to be a lynx or a wild-cat, he made his way to 
the spot, guided by the noise of the dogs. Be- 





But an expert California 


came so steep that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he made the ascent. 

Finaily he arrived near the place, and found 
an almost level spot on which to stand. Casting 
his eyes upward, he beheld upon a cliff of rocks, 
ten or twelve feet above him, a large California 
lion, crouched and angry. Our hero lost no 
time, but levelled his rifle at the animal’s head. 
Growling with pain and rage, the infuriated 
beast sprang down, full of fight and fury, and 
the hunter found himself prostrate beneath his 
savage antagonist. His gun was knocked out 
of his hands, and went sliding down the slope. 
He had a butcher’s knife, but that was in his 
boot, and, unfortunately, he had a pair of over- 
alls over all. There was, luckily, a hole in the 
overalls, through which he succeeded in getting 
his hand in, and got his knife. He struck the 
brute in the head with the knife the first time, 
but the skin was so tough and wrinkled that the 
knife failed to penetrate. The second time, he 
stabbed the animal near the small of the back, 
Uttering a yell the animal bounded away. 

Day immediately regained his feet, and found 
himself but slightly injured. The lion having 
gone down the hill some distance, stopped. His 
rifle being between him and the lion, Day went 
for his gun, and, after getting it, so steep was 
the ground he could not keep his footing, but 
went slipping and sliding, until he was almost 
upon his foe. But the lion had no desire to re- 
new the conflict; and when he saw the enemy 
descending upon him, he started for the moun- 
tains on the opposite side, screaming worse than 
any female. 

Single-handed, no man is a match for a full- 
grown California lion, but Day was decidedly in 
luck, considering that his shot did not prove fa- 
tal. The lion, somehow, had lost one of his fore 
paws—perhaps in a trap. This prevented it 
from using its fore feet, and likely discouraged 
it. Day’s bullet broke its under jaw. The only 
wounds Day received were in the shoulder, in- 
flicted by the lion’s upper teeth in its attempts 
to bite him. 
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ONE OF THE “SIX HUNDRED.” 
The most famous charge in battle in modern 
times was that of the “Light Brigade” at Balak- 
lava, which Tennyson has put into immortal 
verse. One of our exchanges tells of a survivor 
of that battle, and of his impressions: 


One of the six surviving heroes of the battle 
of Balaklava, as we learn from the Jnter-Ocean 
of that city, has recently come to Chicago from 
Canada. This gentleman entered the British 
service as a private in the ranks, and served in 
India and in the Crimean campaigns. He was 
frequently promoted for his soldierlike qualities 
until he finally obtained a captaincy. In the 
charge of the Light Brigade he received eleven 
wounds, six of which were severe cnough to 
leave permanent scars. His story is that the 
‘noble six hundred,” when ordered to “charge 
for the guns,” all thought they had an easy 
task in the capture of a few field-picces. They 
never dreamed, he says, of the thirty thousand 
Russians who were lying in wait behind the bat- 
teries. Five hundred were killed on the field, 
and only one escaped unwounded; yet, in spite 
of the storm of shot and shell, they spiked the 
guns, and all that were left of them found their 
way back to the British lines. Of the survivors 
of this memorable charge, three are now in Eng- 
land, two in Canada, and one in Chicago. They 
each receive a pension of £100 per annum from 
the British government. After the Indian cam- 
paigns this gentleman sold his commission and 
c:ume to America. He bas already found profita- 
ble employment in Chicago, and thinks that he 
will permanently locate there. 





AN HOUR A DAY. 

When one has learned the value of spare min- 
utes, he is on the road to success in life. Many 
careless people waste more time every day than 
is needed to make them masters of a science or a 
language, if well used. Some great works have 
been written in intervals of ten or fifteen minutes 
from regular employments. Any young person 
who will find an hour a day for reading, can 
easily acquire large learning. Here is an in- 
stance: 


There was a lad who, at fourteen, was ap- 
prenticed to asoap-dealer. One of his resolutions 
was to read an hour a day, or at least at that 
rate, and he had an old silver watch, left him 
by his uncle, which he timed his reading by. 
He stayed seven years with his master, and it 
was said that when he was twenty-one he knew 
as much as the young squire did. 

Now let us see how much time he had to read 
in seven years, at the rate of one hour a day. 
It would be two thousand five hundred and fifty- 
five hours, which, at the rate of eight hours 4 
day, would be equal to three hundred and ten 
days; equal to forty-five weeks; nearly a year’s 
reading. That time spent in treasuring up use- 
ful knowledge would pile up a very large store. 
I am sure it is worthy trying for. Try what you 
can do. Begin now. In after years you will 
look back upon the task as the most pleasant 
and profitable you ever performed. 


42> 
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A LITTLE STORY OF A BIG INDIAN. 


The Chicago Times says: Big Cow, a 1azy, 
good-natured, useless Jump of an Arappahoe, 
stands six feet four, and weighs two hund 
and seventy-five pounds. He has kept himself 
free from entangling’ alliances; that is to say, 
heis an old bachelor, and his domestic habits 
‘are like those of a country schoolmarm—he 
boards around, 

Last winter he did his loafing principally at 
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side of the engine, and the hands employed there 
furnished him his grub. Being short of help at 
one time, the engineer offered employment to 
the obese Arappahoe, promising him a dollar a 
dav for his services. Big Cow scouted the offer. 
“Big Cow no white man,” said he, ““Arappahoe 
no work. What Big Cow can do? Hecut him 
hand off with that buzz, ugh!’ ; A 

The engineer explained. All required of him 
would be tocarry the boards as they were ripped, 
and lay them down on the pile. This seemed a 
simple task to the Indian, and he agreed to go 
to work. The next day the unusual scene was 
witnessed of the ponderous Arappahoe working 
steadily in the saw-mill, larding the lean earth 
as he strode along, and puffing over his endless 
stream of boards like a bifurcated porpoise. 

When the bell rang the next morning Big Cow 
was found in bed, sore in every limb, and groan- 
ing terribly. He besought the engineer to fetch 
the white medicine man, as he had a clear con- 
yiction he was going to die. The trouble was 
the engineer had set the well-meaning Arappa- 
hoe too big a task. His flaccid muscles could 
not stand ten hours’ strain, and the sustained 
effort was too much for his endurance. He pro- 
nounced saw-mill industry “bad medicine,” and 
declared that an Indian could not work. And 
the Arappahoe fell back to his former habits of 
“vigorous loafing.” 


—————————~or——_—_— 


THE HERO OF RICHMOND SWITCH. 


Almost every great disaster engraves the name 
of a new hero upon the memory of men. With 
Simmons of the Hudson collision, and Knowles 
of the sunken Northfleet, and Hoys of the ill- 
fated Ismay line Atlantic, the name of Guild, 
who perished in the recent terrible accident on 
the Shore Line Railroad, will ever stand distin- 
guished in the tearful records of suffering bra- 
very. At three o’clock, A. M., on the 19th of 
April, (a date for more than one reason memora- 
ble,) the New York and Boston express train, 
eastward bound, ran upon the bridge nine miles 
east of Westerly, R. 1., over Meadow Brook, a 
little tributary of the Pawcatuck River. A mill- 
dam in the stream had given way a few minutes 
before, the sudden flood undermining the bridge, 
and in the dark, without a minute’s warning, 
the engine and all but the three last cars plunged 
to destruction. The conduct of the man on the 
engine is thus simply but touchingly told by the 
correspondent of the Boston Advertiser: 


Sad as is the death of a hero, it is nevertheless 
asatisfaction for your correspondent to place 
on record an instance where the men to whom 
was entrusted the safety of the passengers did 
not desert their posts, but died facing their 
danger and in the discharge of their duty. 
William D. Guild, the engineer, could not have 
perceived the break long before-the dreadful mo- 
mentcame. But though he might have made 
an effort to escape, he stayed firm, shut off the 
steam, applied the brake and went to his death 
with his face to the front. He was instantly 
killed, probably by the steam from the broken 
boiler. Through the cab window his body could 
be seen burning, and when at last the fire was 
subdued and his charred remains were found, 
his hand still grasped the throttle. 

The body of the fireman, George Eldred, was 
found as he perished, the coal shovel in his 
hands, as if he was just putting coal in the fur- 
nace. According to all accounts Guild was a 
noble fellow, and lived, as he died, with the con- 
fidence and honor of all who knew him. His 
home was in that part of Providence known as 
Elmwood, his house being close to the railroad 
crossing. Whenever he passed this spot, whether 
in daylight or darkness, he used to sound a 
short, peculiar signal on the locomotive whistle 
as a greeting to his wife and a notification that 
he was there and “all right.” Year in and vear 
out this signal never failed. The regular pas- 
sengers came to know it, and on hearing it 
would say, “There’s Guild’s signal to his wife.” 
To-day she missed it for the first time, and will 
never hear it again. ~ 


—t>> 
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A MEAN REVENGE. 


Contemptible habits are all the more so in those 
who have the power to set the fashions. Think 
how impossible it would be for the following to 
happen in America, where nobody’acknowledges 
the “divine right of kings” to get into debt and 
then punish their creditors : 


At one time the credit of the Prince of Wales 
(not Albert Edward) was so low that the com- 
mon mechanics would not trust him. At acer- 
tain time, when the prince was preparing for a 
meeting with the nobles of the kingdom, he 
went into a buckle-maker’s shop and asked him 
: — him for a pair of buckles. The man re- 

sea. 

“If you do not: trust me,” said the prince, “I 
Will ruin you.”” 

But the man utterly refused him the buckles 
unless he would pay for them. 

The Prince went away hichly offended, and, 
to he avenged on the man, tied his shoes with 
— and met the company he had agreed to 

As soon as the prince entered the house, each 
One took notice of his shoe-strings, and admired 
his new fashion. He told them strings were 
much easier to his fect than buckles, and much 
cheaper, and, if all would wear them, it would 
Sve millions to the kingdom every year. Thev 
S once adopted the fashion, which ruined the 
ucklemaker, as his business was done and his 
stock on hand dead property. 














For the Companion. 
MY DOLLY. 


Would you like to see my dolly? 
I made her all myself; 

She lives up in the garret, 
And her house is on the shelf. 


She never went to Paris, 
Or on a Christmas tree; 

But I guess she’s just as handsome— 
She’s sweet as she can be. 


My dolly’s dress is lovely— 
The cambric is so pink; 

And the silken thread for necklace 
Is just like gold, I think. 


My dolly’s house is splendid; 
I play it’s painted brown; 

It has satin paper carpet, 
And a bed of thistle down. 


The little dinner-table 
Is set with tinsel plate; 
And a broken bowl of china 
Is my lady’s chair of state. 


My dolly has a carriage, 
As splendid as her house; 
I know it first was made for 
A box to trap a mouse. 


She has broken cobs for horses— 
Two, four, six span or 80; 

With string and pins all harnessed 
In such a jolly row. 


I guess the Queen is grander, 
When she rides to Parliament ; 
But dolly in her mouse-trap 
Is quite as well content. 


She is the happiest dolly 
You’d ever wish to see; 
And O, it is so funny! 


They say she’s just like me! E.L. E. 
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For the Companion. 


FIRST LESSON IN SMOKING. 


Frankie was nearly nine years old. He was 
tall of his age and growing faust, and this made 
him feel as if he were almost: man. So he took 
long strides when he walked, and stuck his hands 
in his pockets, and spit a good deal, and won- 
dered sometimes if he were not old enough to 
learn to smoke. He had an idea, however, that 
his mother would not be pleased with that, and 
this kept him from it a long while, for he loved 
his mother dearly. 

But he thought it was no harm to smoke 
grape-vine and paper cigars, and so he did that. 
I suppose if any one had asked him why it was 
nice to burn a stick or a piece of paper under his 
nose, he could not have told, only that it was 
like what the men did. 

His mother saw it all. She was one of those 
dear, wise mothers, that just look right into 
their little boys’ hearts, and lure and love them 
away from every thing bad, and so one Satur- 
day morning, when he was lighting a bit of 
grape-vine, she said to him, pleasantly, “Frankie, 
you would like to smoke, wouldn’t you?” 

Frankie looked shyly up in his mother’s face, 
but he saw there only the kindness that always 
made his heart open right out to her like a 
flower in the sunshine, and he replied, with all a 
boy’s confidence, ““Why, yes, mother, I think so, 
sometimes, when I see the other boys smoking.” 

“Well, Frankie, you may, if you wish to.” 

“What, mother, really smoke tobacco?” 

“Yes, Frankie; isn’t that what you would 
like to smoke? Why not?” 

“TI don’t know. I didn’t suppose you would 








like to have me do that.’ Then, after a little 
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“Bein to-day, if you like. L wish you to lielp 
me this morning about my baking; to bring in | 
wood, and pick up chips, and go of errands, but 
this afternoon when we get the work all done | 
up, we will try it.” 
Frankie was delighted. He picked up a bas- | 
ket of chips with unusual alacrity. | 
“But, mother,” he said, when he came in, | 
“where will you get the tobacco?” | 
“QO, there is some on the shelf in the cellar- 
way; some that grandpa left last winter, and his 
pipe, too! We will get them out to see that they | 
are dry.” | 
The afternoon came at last; just such a quiet | 
afternoon as Frankie had often spent in his little | 
chair reading to his mother while she sewed. | 
He was rather glad that his sister Jennie and | 
his father were both away; and he watched with | 
the greatest interest while his mother shaved up 
the tobacco, and filled the pipe and lighted it, 
and then seated him in the chimney-corner, and 
placed it in his hands. 

Could he draw the smoke? 

O, yes, just as easy as could be! He had prac- 
ticed on the grape-vines. So he drew it in and 
puffed it out with sublime satisfaction. This 
world seemed perfect. Everybody was as good 
as could be, and his mother was the best of all. 
He had not taken more than half-a-dozen 
whiffs before a neighbor came in, and down 
went the pipe out of sight, though still in| 
Frankie’s hand. Why he should be ashamed of 
it he did not know, especially as his mother had | 
given him permission to smoke. He supposed 
when he grew up he should smoke right along 
before anybody. As the man sat there talking, 
Frankie wondered if the fire in his pipe would 
go out; and finally he did not care if it did. He 
did not feel very well. 

When at last the man went, and his mother 
told him that now he might smoke again, he 
could only gasp that he did not want to smoke 
any more; and then he was sick, O, so sick! and 
he grew worse and worse, till he thought he 
should die. He vomited, and retched, and 
groaned, till he felt so weak he could hardly stir. 
His mother watched over him, and waited on 
him, as only such a mother can, and finally got 
him into bed. He did not sit up any more that 
day. 

The next morning he was better, though he 
had a miserable, wretched headache. He could 
not go to church nor to Sunday school, and his 
mother remained at home with him, read to him, 
and amused him. 

Three or four days after that, when he began 
to feel quite like himself again, his mother took 
down the pipe from the mantel-piece, and asked, 
“What shall I do with this, Frankie? When 
will you want it again?” 

“T guess never,” he said, with a little shiver. 
“Wasn’t it that made me so sick, mother?” 

“Very likely it was. There is poison enough 
left in the pipe now to kill you if you should 
swallow it.” 

“What made you let me take it, then?” he 
asked, dolefully. 

“Because, my son, I saw that you would sure- 
ly try it at some time, and I knew that it would 
make you sick, and [ wanted you where I could 
take care of you. More than that, I wanted you 
to try it for yourself, so that you could know 
just what it would do to you.” 

“But it doesn’t do so to everybody, does it?” 

“Tt does, unless they have inherited an unnat- 
ural taste for#t. It is a terrible poison, and it 
hurts everybody that takes it, though after 
a while they do not feel it in the same way that 
they do at first, and so they fancy that it does 
not hurt them. I wanted you to try it by your- 
self, when there were no bad boys around to tell 
you any lies about it.” 

“Well, ?ve had enough of it, mother. You 
necdn’t be afraid for me now. I never shall 
touch it again.” 

Frankie is aman grown now, as fine a look- 
ing man as you will see in a day’s walk. He 
has never used tobacco since that one pipeful, 
and it is not very likely that he ever will. He 
says that he can never be thankful enough to 
his mother for taking the trouble to give him his 
first lesson in its use. JuLia CoLMAN. 











KNIVES, SCISSORS, 
FISHING TACKLE, 
SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 

Though we were burned out last November we have 
now a New Stock anda Very Excellent Assort- 
ment of ALL KINDs of 


CUTLERY 


—AND— 

FANCY HARDWARE, 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, now at 18 BOYLSTON ST., 
Opposite the Masonic Building. 

When the New Store is built at 178 Washington St., 





| pause, “Bat when can I begin, mother?” 
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ABOUT THE PRIZE. 
As the Companion goes to press two weeks 
in advance of its date, it will be impossible for 
us to announce the name of the successful com- 
petitor for the $10 prize before the middle or 
last of the month. In the meantime we wish to 
express our pleasure at the interest shown in 
the matter by our young friends, and our thanks 
for their many kind words of appreciation. 
Ep. Nuts To Crack. 
——_——__+>—- 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A carriage. 4. A kind of dance. 





2. A personal pronoun. 5. ‘To confine. 
6. A quadruped, 
" poet, the 

Ga. 8. B. 


8. Manner, 
The initials give the name of an Englis 
Jinals the name of an American poet. 


2. 
REBUS, 
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WILLY WIspP, 


TWELVE BURIED NEW TESTAMENT TOWNS, 
1. Do not go near that tar, Susan. 
2. Meshech embittered my temper by his naughty 
behaviour. 
8. Cana, in Galilee, was the scene of Christ’s first 
miracle. 
4. Elizabeth said a little boy was run over yester- 


ay. 

é Leonora manifested her powers on the piano, 

6. My son Cwsar disregarded my express com- 
mands, . 

7. Emma ushered in my sister, whom I had no 
seen for a long time. 

. Are you learning to sing, Ada; rather carly to 
begin. 

5 Cesar eats all the bones I give him. 

10. Philip pinned my coat for me, there was no 
time to have it mended. 

ll. Mary has gone to the sale; my sister went 
with her, 

12. An easy charade is not hard to solve. 


4. 

WORD SQUARE, 
1. A Scripture name. 
2. A large body of water, 
8. A thin woolen stuff. 
4. A large bird. 
5. A contemptuous look. 

anny J. DENNIB. 


5. 
REBUS. 








Conundrums. 


What pudding is of most use in a game of cricket? 
A good batter. 

What game do the wild waves often play at? 
Pitch and toss, 

What bridge can you never pass over? Thebridge 
———- nose. 

What river is ever without its beginning or end- 

ing? The S-ever-n. 

What part of a herring weighs most? Its scales. 

You can do nothing good without taking me; yet 
those who have me hate me. Pains. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Wheat, Heath, Eagle, Atlas, These. 
2. Parrot, NEEDLE. Pen, Axe, Rake, Rod, Owl, 


‘oe. 
8. Owl, Crow, Swan, Wren, Hen, Hawk, Heren, 
Swallow, Lark, Eagle, Ostrich, Dove. 
4. The letter O. 





OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Stanley, 

Gibbons & Co.’s descriptive price catalogue, il- 

ustrated cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every poste 

age stamp issued, post free cight cents. Dealers’ list two 
LEY 4 : 





we shall go back there. aprlé4mayl4 





cents STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Stump Importers, 
8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England. l6—tf 






































































The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuk Comrasxton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All] masters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 









The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 








A BUSY EMPEROR. 

An Emperor has no easy life, if Francis Joseph of | 
Austria is a fair specimen of sovereigns: 

The activity of no sovereign in Europe can be com- 
pared to that of the Emperor of Austria, as he im- 
poses upon himself about the hardest life one can | 
imagine. In winter as in summer he rises at five in | 
the morning, walks until seven almost always alone, 
as we learn from the Constitutionnel, then takes his 
coffee, and transacts business for two hours with the 
Councillor of State Braun and other secretaries of 
his private chancery. 

He then gets into his carriage and drives from 
Schonbrunn or Lazenburg to Vienna, to accord audi- 
ence to the Ministers or deputations which have 
given the proper notice of their wish to obtain an 
interview. Afterward he goes out to pay visits in 
the city. 

At eleven he takes a very frugal breakfast, and 
dines between four and five. His Majesty eats little, 
and drinks still less, He prefers the national dishes 
to all others, and his dinner rarely lasts more than 
half an hour. In the evening, after having been to 
the theatre or to a soiree, he works for some time 
with his Miuisters, never going to bed later than ten. 
If a fire breaks out he is always first on the spot. Dur- 
ing the sporting season he takes the train at nine at 
night for Reichenau or Murzzschlag, dressed in the 
costume of a mountaineer, and passes the night on 
the highest rocks, to hunt the chamois, or in the 
thick woods, to shoot blackcock. In spite of the in- 
cessant fatigues of mind and body, his health is per- 
fect. 








ee 
THE OLDEST COPPER CENT, 

Which was not strictly a cent, Federal (decimal) 
money not having been introduced at the time it was 
made. The ancient Connecticut State Prison was in 
iranby, at the foot of the Greenstone Mountain, a 
spur of the Taleott range. In this gloomy hold, 
hamed Newgate from the famous old English peni- 
tentiary, such of the convicts as could not work at 
blacksmithing with the gang chained to the forges 
were put to mining copper in the bowels of the earth 
under the mountain. The entrance to the mine was 
under the prison, The great iron staples in the solid 
rock of the mine show to this day where these wretch- 
ed men were fastened as they worked. From the ore 
which they dug out was made the colonial money 
described below: 

The first omar coinage in the United States was 
made at Granby, Conn., in 1737, by Jolin Higley, a 
blacksmith, Money was very searce, and the only 
copper coins in circulation were British half-pennies 
and farthings. Higley obtained the metal from the 
old Newgate copper nine, and his coins were worth 
three times as much as King George's half-pennies. 

The coin represents a deer, and is stamped with 
the inscription, “Value meas you please.”’ The re- 


after receiving them. 
greater the chagrin—sometimes. 
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a token of our brotherhood-feeling against you, and 
should be very pleased if you would favor us in re- 
turn with your portraits, views of your buildings, 
engines, truck-ladders, and some printed reports. 
We shall not fail if you allow for use those kind gifts 
for publication in the German and Hungarian organs 
| of the press for the interest of the fire brigades. Out 
| of this reason we are sure you will kindly answer to 
our humble request, and help us so in our efforts for 
| the welfare of mankind.” 


Very well done, but Kossuth did better. 
—— - = 
A BASHFUL YOUNG MAN. 


It is better to open uncertain letters pretty soon 
The longer the waiting, the 





been offered to the afflicted. 
medicines sold for $2 by all Druggists. 











combines in the most perfect manner all the requisites of 
durability, simplicity, ease of operating and perfection of 
work, and is sold at a less price than any other first-class 
machine. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. The 
Company want agents in country towns. Com. 


WHEN applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche and ac- 
companied with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery as 
constitutional treatment, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy pro- 
duces perfect cures of the worst cases of Catarrh and Ozena 
of many years’ standing. This thorough course of medica- 
tion constitutes the only scientific, rational, safe and suc- 
cesful manner of treating this odious disease that has ever 
The instrument and two 
Com. 





A bashful young man wrote an avowal of love toa 
young lady, and waited an answer through the mail. 
He got the letter next evening, and, hurrying to his 
boarding-house with it, was on the point of reading 
it, when some one came to the door, and he was 
obliged to shove it quickly in his pocket. He next 
went to a saloon, and, taking a position in a retired 
corner, was about to open the missive, when the 
passing to and fro of strangers made him more timid, 
and he again shoved it into his pocket and slunk out 
of doors. He tried several places with no better suc- 
cess, and finally returned home, and at once went to 
bed, where he remained in a state of awful suspense 
until not a sound was heard in the house, and then, 
being assured that he was entirely free from inter- 
ruption, he stole quietly out of bed, opened the let- 
ter with trembling fingers, and, through a mist of 


_H= BETTER WAY. 





He who to all is just and true, 
With whom he deals from day to day, 
When he his labors shall review, 
Will feel it was “the better way.” 
Besides, what pleasure it will give 
To have those he has dealt with say— 
He’s willing other men should live, 
Which all will own “the better way.” 
“The better way,’ when Boys need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Is to purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


ORK PICTURES. Very pretty. Agents wanted. 
25 cents package. E. N. Dornan, Providence, R. 1. 








tears, saw that he was indebted to the druggist for 
five bottles of pomade, $2 75. 


a rn 
CHARMED BY A RATTLESNAKE, 
A Socorro (New Mexico) correspondent writes: 


Much has been said, and written, and often dis- 
puted, about birds and other animals having been 
charmed by rattlesnakes; but a case has occurred 
here lately which beats any thing I have ever heard 
of in this line. Mr. P. Higgins, a miner, well known 
for his good character and veracity, was travelling 
in the mountains west of here, with his two peons,* 
Jesu Giron and his brother. While Mr. Higgins and 
the latter started ahead to hunt some game, leavin 
Jesu with an ox team behind, they suddenly heard 
a frightful shout for help. Believing that something 
had occurred to Jesu, they hurried back, when, lo 
and behold! they saw a rattlesnake as big as a child’s 
leg curled up, its eyes gleaming like coals, and ready 
to jump at the peon, who, with pistol in hand, seemed 
to be nailed to the ground, unable to shout, or move, 
or even talk. Mr. Higgins, seeing what was the mat- 
ter, drew his pistol and killed the monster instantly, 
so dissolving the charm which kept his peon in such 
a magic power. The latter looked as pale as acorpse, 
and trembled an hour afterward. 





* Peon, Spanish (footman). A day laborer. 


——— 


To TAKE down the gridiron from the nail where it 
is hanging with the left hand isasign that there 
will be a broil in the kitchen. 


A New Yorker advertises for ‘‘a boy to open oys- 
ters about fifteen years old.’’ Half-a-dozen in the 
shell would be enough of that kind. 


A FELLOW coming from the Alleghanies was asked 
whether it was as cold there asin the city. ‘Horri- 
bly cold,” said he; ‘‘for they have no thermometer 
there, and of course it gets just as cold as it pleases.” 


A Prorta expressman has a horse that, immedi- 
ately upon being unhitched, goes to a hydrant in its 
stable yard, and, taking hold of the handle of the 
stop-cock with its teeth, turns on the water until the 
trough is nearly full, when it quenches its thirst. 


An Iowa Falls ne. having occasion to leave home 
one cold day, recently, put a dozen eggs in the bed to 
ym 4 them from —- She returned home after 
dark, forgot the eggs, bounded into bed, and—well, 
she didn’t eggsactly like it, that’s all. 


Two pvuPits in the New Haven grammar school, 
sons of prominent citizens, not liking their condi- 
tion, ran away and went to Chicago, recently. There 
they were found, some time later, in the station, 
house, out of money, and glad enough to take the 
cars for the East again. 


FrEepD TOWNSEND, of East Wilton, a lad of eight, 
had the heroism to rush into a swift stream five feet 
deep to rescue his sister four years old. Clinging to 
the ice and holding his sister above the water, he re- 
fused to be helped out himself till his sister was safe. 
Fred Butterfield, a lad of ten, saved them both. 


A PATHETIC incident occurred during the floods at 
Binghamton, N. Y. A Mrs. Fox, residing near the 
cemetery gate, heard in the "morning a peculiar 
moaning in the direction of the cemetery. Going 
there, she found a little child waist deep in water, 
and weeping near a headstone which marked a lone- 
ly grave. Upon being questioned, she said that she 
lived a long way off. She had heard that the graves 
were covered by water, and she feared that her moth- 
er’s would be washed away. So she went to keep 
her poor watch and ward beside it. She was kindly 
cared for, and returned to her motherless home. 


Tuvs complains a German florist: “I have so 
much trouble with the ladies when dey comes in to 
buy mine rose; dey wants him hardy, dey wants him 
double, dey wants him moondly, dey wants him fra- 
grand, dey wants him nice gouler, dey wants him 
ebery dings in one rose. I hopes Iam not what you 
calls one uncallant man, but I have sometimes to say 
to dat ladies, ‘Madam, I never oftén sees dat ladies 





verse has three sledge-hammers, crowned, with the 
inscription, “I am good copper. 1737." Whether 
the crowning of the hammers was Jolin’s way of in- 
dicating his belief that labor would eventually be 
king in America, or only a chance design, is an open 
question. On the other side a broad axe is stamped 
in the centre, and the inscription is, “I cut my way 
through.” 


There are not a dozen genuine Granby coins in ex- 
The Newgate mines have been lying idle 
for a long time, but parties have been inspecting 
them, and it is likely that their wealth may yet be 
There are evidences that the mines con- 


istence. 


developed. 
tain an abundance of this valuable metal. 


— > 


HUNGARIAN 


ENGLISH, 


Chief Engineer Damrell has received from the 
Hungarian fire brigade a photograph picture of the | of any remedy. 
Count Ed- | 


officers of that department ina group. 


| dat was beautifnl, dat was rich, dat was good tem- 
per, dat was youngs, dat was clevey, dat was perfec- 
| tion in one ladies. I sees her much not.’”’ 





Puysicians, Ministers, Lawyers, and thousands of oth- 
ers, have used the Wits Ping ComrotunpD for Throat 
and Lung Diseases and Kidney Complaints, and found it 
just what was wanted. Com. 





White's SreciaLty For Dysreprsta is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 


Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


42 ~ A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ wa Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
10 13t 





EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. an 
5—4t 


$7 





WHITES SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSPE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
“4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 


MexEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full fiarticulars 
FREE. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 12—ly 
TR. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled, 
Sold by all druggists. : __ 26—eow35t 
ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 24—eow35t 
























ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
DORN YOUR HOMES with the new Chromo, 
“Awake and Asleep.” Sells like wild fire. The pair 
sent for 50 cents. A large discount to Agents. Address 
W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 19—2t 





ANTED-—Agents for our new book, ‘“‘How to En- 
oy Life,’’ by Dr. Cornell. Everybody wants to en- 
oy life, so everybody will want a copy. B. B. Russet, 
Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 20—4t 


TAMP COLLECTORS! You willfind it for your 
© interest to send stamp for my Price List of Genuine 
Stamps. Large variety. No counterfeits. Address J. D. 
MANSFIELD, Box 1149, New Haven, Conn. 20—1t 





y HEW. 25 RARE FOREIGN STAMPS 

for 50 Cents. Llustrated Catalogue 15 cents. 
Circulars free. Address STAMP AND COIN CO., Box 
1089, Rockford, Ill. 19—2t 


NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO, Norwich, Conn, ll— 





66 PAPER FLAKES.” Magic effects in paper pro- 
duced with the scissors, by children. Will amuse 
them by the hour, and delight and instruct all. Sent by 
mail forl5cents. Address PAPER-FLAKE COMPANY, 











Boston. 20—1t 
15 5 FROM 85! 
50 Landscape Chromos............$5 00 
5 8x10 Photographs ........... -3@ 
5 Bundles Colored Straws... ~ 13 
20 Sheets Scrap-Book Pictures..............+ 400 
Se CN PIE cdcccececccesccccocesses 175 


Free by mail for $5. 24-page catalogue free (gives full 
particulars). J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. lseowtf 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
&\) Elegant Visiting Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 centst 
OU J. 1. FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 17—4 
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LEARNARD & HARTLEY 


Are offering a full line of 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY 


CARPETS 


AT 95 CENTS PER YARD. 





UNION 
Vv 


BOSTON. 





lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place “the house we live in” beyond the reach 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all 


mond Szechenyi, President of the united fire bri- atte 

des of the Hungarian States, writes from Budabest, druggists. ot - ———— Com. 
esth, enclosing the photograph and saying, “We 
take liberty to express to-day our wish to get your 
information about regulations, laws, kind of work- 
ing, Xe 





A Goop Sewixe Mactrixe is a household treasure 
that no family can afford to do without. Ifyou want the 











We beg to accept enclosed photographs as | bet, the Wilson Underfved should be yeur choice. It 


| Also a lot Heavy ALL Woo. 
3-PLY CARPETS, $1 50. 


The above are PERFECT in orpry parties: 
lar, and worthy the attention of the TRADE, 
and those who are furnishing, Orders by 

| mail, with dimensions of room, stating col- 
ors and size of figures desired, will receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 


MAY 15, 1873, 


REMOVAL, 
snisitati iia 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 


OF LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
30 Devonshire St., March 34st, 1873, 


At the Annual Meeting of this Company, held in 
London on the 28th inst., the following report was 
made of the Company’s Fire Business for the year 
1872: 


Entire Fire Premiums for the 
Tee sehen ‘ 
Increase of Premiums over 1871, 
Fire Losses for the year,........ 
After making dividends for the 
year, there was carried to 
Fire Reserve Fund and Sur- 
plus account,. .....-.+s+.055 
Leaving their Capital of Ten Mil- 
lions intact, and increasing 
their Fire Reserve and Sur- 
po after paying Boston 
osses, to Over.... 


$3,971,575 00 
668,480 00 
2,546,825 00 


337,685 00 


3,000,000 00 


W. B. SEARS, Agent, Boston, 


H. E. BOWERS, 


Special Agent New England States, 
19—tf 





A. G. CRAIG 


Keeps constantly on hand a good assortment of 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Catalogues li cents. Packet Lists gratis. 
414 Geary Street, 

20—1t San Francisco, Cal. 
HE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE.-A 
most amusing conjuring trick—a Card Photograph, 
which will appear or disappear at the pleasure of the per- 
former. Price 15 cents. 
Invisible Photographs. The wonder of the age, 
A new process in photography, by which the sensitive al- 
bumen paper is so prepared that upon application of the 
blotting paper which accompanies each package, a beau- 
tiful and perfect photograph will instantly appear. Each 
pack contains material for four —— with fulland 
explicit directions. Per pack, 25 cents. 

Metachromatype; or the Art of Transferring Pic- 
tures to China, Glass, Wood, Paper, etc., which will not 
wash off, and will be in appearance equal to oil colors, 
Each package contains material and full instructions, 
which will enable to transfer them. Price 25 cents. 
The Holiday Guest. A collection of Stories, Con- 
juring Tricks, Games, Tableaux, Amusing Experiments, 
Card Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums, 
etc., etc. Thirty-seven Illustrations. Price 10 cents. 
Kither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 

Y 








1 Chambers Street, New York. 20—1f 
BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Silver Tipped Shoes 


LAST THREE TIMES AS LONG. 


J. A. HUGHES & CO., 


Dealers inand Manufacturers of 


SHOW | SHOW CASES 
| Of every description, and of The Patent 
CASES. 


18 





| Round Corner Show Case, (/’atent- 
ed March 14, 1871.) 

151 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 

| Opposite Old South Church. 19-3 
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Excelsior Printing Press! 


Business Men can do their ova 
rinting and advertising. BOYS have 
Relighttul, MONEY MAKING amusemcnt 
Send stamp for circular and mC, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY « - A 
Meriden, Conn. ldeows? 
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ee 
Mercantile Saving Institution, 
EW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash 
ington Street, Boston. ‘This is the only Savings Ban 
in the State that pays interest on deposit for each = 
every full calendar month they remain in hank. The 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the — 
protection of depositors. I 


GcooD 


Cable Screw Wire. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


18 DO STAND THE TEST. J 


perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working 
$5 to $20 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money 








| 





Learnard & Hartley. 


work for usin their 
tse, Particulars free, Address G, 


erin 
ments or all the time than ateny) 
Stinson & Co,, Portland. Maib® 
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